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Editorials 


WHAT  IS  These  words  introduce  many  seemingly  unre- 
WRONG?  lated  questions  found  in  the  current  literature  of 
our  day.  Among  these  we  find :  What  is  wrong 
with  the  government?  Our  economics?  The  morals  of  so¬ 
ciety?  Industrial  class  relations?  The  courts  of  justice?  In¬ 
ternational  conventions?  Our  educational  institutions?  The 
home?  The  church?  The  fact  that  the  more  serious  period¬ 
ical  literature  of  our  time  is  so  largely  concerned  with  these 
and  similar  inquiries  is  an  indication  that  something  basic 
in  the  life  of  the  country  is  radically  wrong.  Of  equal  sig¬ 
nificance  is  the  fact  that  the  diagnoses  of  these  various  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  cures  offered,  include  a  wide  variety  of 
conjectural  maladies,  together  with  the  advisement  of  the 
application  of  nostrums,  concocted  and  bruited  as  proprietary 
by  successive  groups  since  the  opening  of  the  present  century 
— progressives,  parlor  pinks,  brain  trusters,  and  new  dealers 
— eventuating  in  the  most  preposterous  cure  of  them  all,  the 
uneconomic  doctrine  that  it  is  possible  for  the  government  to 
spend  us  out  of  the  depression  by  the  piling  up  of  a  huge 
and  ever-increasing  debt,  and  that  the  consequent  burden  of 
taxation  will  not  endanger  our  American  ideals  and  form  of 
government,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  liberties,  religious  and 
secular,  which  have  been  enjoyed  under  our  constitution. 

“What  is  wrong  with  the  church?”  is  a  perennial  question, 
and  many  Christian  commentators  believe  that  the  other 
wrongs  are  vitally  related  to  failure  in  the  church  at  large. 
But  what  is  wrong  with  the  church?  Amongst  the  critics 
inside  and  outside  the  pale  of  the  church  there  is  no  unan¬ 
imity  of  opinion.  The  widely  divergent  groups  in  Christen¬ 
dom  are  not  agreed  and  place  the  blame  on  each  other.  That 
the  church  by  and  large  is  spiritually  paralyzed  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  that  it  is  reported  that  last  year  9,000 
churches  closed  their  doors  and  many  more  thousands  than 
these  did  not  report  one  accession  on  confession  of  faith.  The 
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liberalistic  wing  of  the  church  is  making  a  Herculean  effort 
to  build  up  the  church’s  lost  prestige  through  propaganda 
designed  to  bring  together  heterogeneous  elements,  pledged 
to  overlook  differences  which  do  not  coalesce  any  more  readily 
than  the  proverbial  oil  and  water.  When,  for  example,  a 
popular  liberal  preacher  tells  the  world  that  the  present  state 
of  the  church  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
worshipped  as  God,  a  movement  to  bring  all  true  and  nom¬ 
inal  Christians  into  one  fold  will  make  little  headway  amongst 
those  who  accept  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  from  heaven. 
Such  wide  differences  of  belief  are  not  calculated  to  bring 
the  church  out  of  her  doldrums  into  vibrant  and  active  spir- 
itual  life  and  service. 

In  an  article  dealing  with  the  question,  “What  is  wrong 
with  the  church?”  Dr.  Marion  McH.  Hull,  well-known  phy¬ 
sician  of  Atlanta  and  founder  of  the  Atlanta  Bible  Institute, 
says  (after  eliminating  a  number  of  secondary  causes); 
“What  then  is  it  and  what  is  the  remedy?  It  is  ignorance  of 
the  Word  of  God;  and  the  remedy  is  given  by  Paul  to  Tim¬ 
othy — ‘Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth.’  This  ignorance  of  the  Bible  is  lamentable  so  far  as 
the  church  attendant  is  concerned,  and  appalling  in  the  non¬ 
churchgoer.  There  is  not  much  improvement  among  the 
average  Sunday  School  pupils,  and  the  reason  is  the  lack  of 
equipment  of  the  average  Sunday  School  teacher.  We  venture 
to  go  a  step  farther  and  say  the  increment  of  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  in  the  average  preacher  is  not  much  greater.  This 
is  not  his  fault — at  first.  ...  He  has  been  taught  how  to  take 
a  text  and  build  a  sermon  from  his  own  thoughts  or  reading, 
with  no  reference  to  the  context.  He  has  not  been  taught 
the  Bible,  but  things  about  and  against  the  Bible.  .  .  .  We  said 
Tt  is  not  his  fault — at  first.’  It  is  his  fault  afterwards  if  he 
does  not  use  the  only  thing  God  has  provided  to  make  him 
fitted,  thoroughly  outfitted.  There  may  be  many  reasons  for 
his  neglect  of  this  duty  to  himself,  to  the  people,  and  to  God; 
but  we  leave  that  matter  here.”  Following  his  plea  for  daily. 
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systematic  and  prayerful  study  of  the  Word  he  concludes: 
“Babes  in  Christ  need  it  as  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word  to 
grow  thereby  (1  Peter  2:2).  Saints  need  it  to  become  saintly 
(Hebrews  4:12).  Servants  need  it  for  further  training  (2 
Tim.  3:16,  17).  Soldiers  of  Christ  need  it  for  sharp  weap¬ 
ons  (Eph.  6:17).  Spirits  need,  it  for  discernment  (1  John 
4:1-3).  Sinners  need  it  to  know  the  Saviour  (Rom.  1:16-18). 
The  problems  of  the  church  will  be  solved  when  its  members 
know  and  heed  the  Word  of  God.”* 

Here  and  there  in  our  land  are  pastors  and  churches 
standing  out  in  contrast  to  the  conditions  described  by  Dr. 
Hull.  Bible  loving  and  centered,  spiritual,  evangelistic,  mis¬ 
sionary,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  they 
prove  that  the  church  may  have  power  and  effectiveness  in 
its  service  to  God  and  the  community  today  as  it  has  always 
experienced  when  the  Word  has  been  known  and  heeded. 
With  these  recurring  examples  of  spiritual  power  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  openly  demonstrated  before  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
leaders  should  perceive  that  the  mere  operation  of  religious  ma¬ 
chinery  does  not  and  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  power  that 
Grod  is  ever  ready  to  furnish  those  who  yield  themselves  to 
the  instructions  clearly  set  forth  in  His  Word.  But  at  this 
point  we  meet  the  ever-recurring  ”if.”  If  all  Christians  and 
the  organizations  they  sponsor  would  follow  God^s  revealed 
plan,  general  conditions  would  speedily  reflect  this  radical 
change.  As  I  have  pointed  out  on  another  page,  the  basic 
problem  now,  as  it  ever  has  been  with  God’s  dealings  with 
men,  is  the  removal  of  that  stubborn  “if.”  In  the  present  age 
the  removal  is  effected  only  through  the  acceptance  of  the 
gospel  of  God’s  grace  and  the  obedience  in  service  of  those 
thus  made  members  of  the  household  of  God  through  faith  in 
Christ. 

o  o-  <0 

JARGON  Much  of  the  language  of  our  day  is  fittingly  de¬ 
scribed  as  jargon.  Education  has  been  held  to  be 
the  sure  deterrent  against  the  spread  of  confused  and  unin- 
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telligible  ideas.  In  many  instances,  however,  education  has 
proved  to  be  a  weak  protection  against  the  flood  of  half-baked 
ideas  which  are  current  at  the  present  hour,  and  which  are 
voiced  by  the  members  of  the  so-called  intelligentsia  of  our 
land  and  other  countries  boasting  of  such  a  class.  Dr. 
Zwemer,  veteran  missionary  and  professor  emeritus  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  has  collected  and  worked 
into  a  modernistic  version  of  the  Shepherd  Psalm  some  of 
these  current  expressions  born  in  cultured  but  disordered 
minds.  The  following  is  quoted  from  the  November  number 
of  the  Religious  Digest: 

“A  Modernistic  Version  of  the  Shepherd’s  Psalm 

(Suggested  after  reading  much  of  the  present-day  jargon 
on  life  and  morals  by  those  who  have  forsaken  the  Guide  of 
their  youth  and  now  darken  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge.) 

By  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer 

The  unseen  Infinite  is  the  source  of  my  motivation,  and  1 
shall  not  want  personality.  He  maketh  me  to  experience 
true  self-expression  and  to  attempt  new  projects  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  adolescence.  He  restoreth  the  right  complex  to  my 
introvert  soul.  He  leadeth  me  into  a  preface  to  morals  for 
goodness*  sake.  Yea,  though  I  peregrinate  through  the  pres¬ 
ent  depression,  exuberant  health  gives  me  a  stiff  upper  lip. 
I  can  grin  and  bear  my  fate.  Good  luck  is  always  with  me. 
Its  creative  impulse  and  the  pep  of  my  elan  vital  comfort  me. 
Surely  normal  behaviourism  and  carefully  controlled  Altru¬ 
ism  will  follow  me  until  the  jig  is  up  and  then  (properly 
cremated)  I  shall  dwell  in  a  marble  urn  forever.” 


Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Editor 


BIBLIOLOGY 

(Continued  from  Jidy-Septemher,  1937 ^  Number) 

II.  INSPIRATION 
INTRODUCTION 

The  theological  use  of  the  term  Inspiration  is  a  reference 
to  that  controlling  influence  which  God  exerted  over  the  hu¬ 
man  authors  by  whom  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were 
written.  It  has  to  do  with  the  reception  of  the  divine  mes¬ 
sage  and  the  accuracy  with  which  it  is  transcribed.  What¬ 
ever  concerns  the  origin  of  the  message  itself  belongs,  as  has 
been  seen,  to  the  larger  fleld  of  Revelation.  Since  as  a  reve¬ 
lation  God  has  spoken  and  the  divinely  given  capacity  of  man 
to  receive  a  message  from  God  has  been  exercised,  all  human 
thought  and  action  is  now  subject  to  that  stabilizing  message 
which  God  has  given.  In  place  of  man’s  native  agnosticism, 
born  of  his  fallen  human  limitations,  a  God-given  Revelation 
is  bequeathed  to  man  in  a  permanent,  written  form  which 
not  only  expands  the  fleld  of  man’s  knowledge  into  the  realms 
of  infinity,  but  serves  ever  as  a  corrective  of  those  fallible, 
shifting  fancies  and  theories  which  human  ignorance  unceas¬ 
ingly  engenders.  Happy,  indeed,  is  the  regenerate  man  who 
listens  attentively  and  submissively  to  the  Word  of  God.  The 
divine  message  serves  to  give  form  and  substance  to  every 
doctrine  and  to  none  more  effectively  than  to  that  of  Inspira¬ 
tion.  A  babel  of  voices,  hopelessly  discordant  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other  and  unified  only  in  the  one  feature  that 
they  are  opposed  to  the  sublime  doctrine  of  Inspiration  which 
the  Bible  sets  forth,  has  characterized  every  generation  of 
recent  centuries.  An  examination  of  many  books  that  have 
been  written  in  the  past  century  and  which  treat  of  the  doc- 
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trine  of  Inspiration  discloses  the  fact  that  whether  of  one 
generation  or  another  each  author,  in  turn,  reveals  the  occur- 
rence  that,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  an  irreconcilable  con- 
flict  was  on  which  had  reached,  what  seemed  to  him  to  be,  a 
crisis  between  those  who  defend  and  those  who  oppose  the 
long-accepted  beliefs  touching  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.  This  is  revealing;  indicating  as  it  does,  the  perti¬ 
nacious  opposition  which  the  natural  man — scholar  though 
he  may  be — exerts  against  all  things  supernatural. 

Without  doubt  it  is  the  supernatural  element,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  In¬ 
spiration,  that  not  only  gives  to  it  its  distinctive  and  exalted 
character  but  also  repels  the  spiritually  darkened  mind  of 
the  unregenerate  man — a  darkness  which  is  in  no  way  re¬ 
lieved  by  human  learning.  The  scholar  who  finds  it  easier  to 
believe  that  when  inanimate  matter  by  accident  became  “com¬ 
plex  enough  and  in  appropriate  collection,  living  organisms 
may  have  emerged,”  and  that  those  organisms,  in  turn,  “de¬ 
veloped  by  inherent  spontaneity  into  rational  human  beings,” 
than  to  believe  that  God  created  man  in  His  own  image  and 
likeness — ^and  only  because  there  is  a  superficial  show  of  sup¬ 
posed  natural  processes  in  the  former  which  relieves  the 
burden  of  the  obvious  supernatural  element  which  is  the  very 
substance  of  the  latter — ,  such  a  scholar  will  resent  the  teach¬ 
ing  that  God  has  spoken  to  man  and  that  this  message  has 
been,  under  the  guidance  of  God,  transcribed  into  infallible 
writings. 

Devout  men — some  of  great  scholarship — have  always 
agreed  in  the  main  as  to  the  inerrant  and  supernatural  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  Bible.  This  belief  has  become  distinguished  as 
“the  traditional  view,”  or  “the  doctrine  of  the  church.”  This 
harmony  of  belief  on  the  part  of  devout  men  is  not  the  con¬ 
cord  of  ignorance  since  ignorance  is  incapable  of  concord. 
It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  norm  of  truth  concerning  Bible 
inspiration  exists  and,  having  discovered  that  norm,  men  are 
automatically  of  one  mind.  Outside  that  norm  only  wrang¬ 
ling  dissonance  will  ever  be  heard.  The  following  from  Dr. 
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B.  B.  Warfield  tends  greatly  to  the  clarifying  of  this  subject: 
“The  church-doctrine  of  inspiration  differs  from  the  theories 
that  would  fain  supplant  it,  in  that  it  is  not  the  invention  nor 
the  property  of  an  individual,  but  the  settled  faith  of  the 
universal  church  of  God;  in  that  it  is  not  the  growth  of 
yesterday,  but  the  assured  persuasion  of  the  people  of  God 
from  the  first  planting  of  the  church  until  today ;  in  that  it  is 
not  a  Protean  shape,  varying  its  affirmations  to  fit  every 
new  change  in  the  ever-shifting  thought  of  men,  but  from 
the  beginning  has  been  the  church’s  constant  and  abiding 
conviction  as  to  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures  committed  into 
her  keeping.  It  is  certainly  a  most  impressive  fact, — ^this 
well-defined,  aboriginal,  stable  doctrine  of  the  church  as  to 
the  nature  and  trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures  of  God, 
which  confronts  with  its  gentle  but  steady  persistence  of 
affirmation  all  the  theories  of  inspiration  which  the  restless 
energy  of  unbelieving  and  half -believing  speculation  has  been 
able  to  invent  in  this  agitated  nineteenth  century  of  ours. 
Surely  the  seeker  after  the  truth  in  the  matter  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  may  well  take  the  church  doctrine  as  his 
starting  point.”* 

Could  it  be  demonstrated  that  the  Bible  advances  no  doc¬ 
trine  as  to  its  own  inspiration,  men  might  be  justified  in  an 
attempt  to  formulate  a  so-called  “theory  of  inspiration.”  But 
the  Bible  is  especially  clear  and  convincing  as  to  the  character 
of  its  own  inspiration.  Its  teaching  upon  this,  as  upon  all 
major  doctrines,  challenges  the  student  to  vigilant  research. 
It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  give  devout,  analytical  study  to 
the  comprehensive  doctrine  of  Inspiration  as  disclosed  in  the 
Bible,  being  amenable  to  every  word  God  has  spoken  on  this 
aspect  of  truth,  and  quite  another  thing  to  ignore  what  God 
has  spoken  and  upon  a  rationalistic  basis  to  invent  a  “theory.” 
In  fact,  the  Bible  presents  no  theory  regarding  its  own  in¬ 
spiration  which — not  unlike  the  liberalist’s  notion  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  must  take  its  place  among  comparative  religions — is 
called  upon  to  compete  with  humanly  devised  schemes.  The 
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irrelevance  which  obtains  between  revelation  and  reason  is  as 
conspicuous  in  the  field  of  inspiration  as  elsewhere,  and  the 
theologue  must  be  reminded  again  that  his  task  is  not  that  • 
of  creation  or  origination  of  doctrine  but  rather  the  induction 
and  scientific  arrangement  of  the  truth  bearing  on  this  theme 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal.  To  reaffirm:  The 
question  is  not  what  men — even  great  scholars — ^think  is  a 
workable  theory  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Bible  was 
written;  it  is  what  the  Bible  declares  concerning  itself. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  God  is  able  to  produce  a  book 
which  is  verbally  accurate,  the  precise  statement  in  every 
particular  of  His  own  thought.  Such  a  book  the  Bible,  as 
originally  written,  claims  to  be.  However,  in  the  light  of  this 
statement — confessedly  dogmatic — ,  certain  problems  arise: 

1.  The  Fact  and  Importance  of  Inspiration. 

There  is  need  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  precise  con¬ 
tribution  inspiration  makes  to  the  whole  divine  purpose  in 
revelation.  As  previously  demonstrated,  inspiration  is  not 
revelation.  At  best,  inspiration  can  only  receive  the  message 
and  add  the  element  of  accuracy  to  the  sacred  writings,  which 
writings  are  that  body  of  truth  God  has  revealed.  In  the 
following  section  of  Bibliology,  which  deals  with  Canonicity 
and  Authority,  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  the  authority  of 
the  Bible’s  message  does  not  depend  upon  inspiration.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  implication  to  be  drawm  from  these  requisite 
distinctions  that  the  fact  of  inspiration  in  both  its  verbal  and 
plenary  forms,  is  not  momentous.  Revelation,  Inspiration, 
and  Authority  are  Bible  doctrines,  closely  related,  yet  uncon¬ 
fused;  each  supplying  an  immeasurable  offering  to  the  grand 
actuality — the  message  of  God  to  man. 

Though  the  preservation  of  truth  in  unerring  writings  is 
of  untold  value  to  all  generations,  much  that  enters  into  the 
Scriptures  existed  before  any  record  was  made,  and  the  re¬ 
cording  of  the  realities  adds  nothing  to  this  substance.  If 
the  great  essentials  of  revelation  existed  only  in  their  written 
form  they  would  be  classed  properly  as  so  much  fiction,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  perfection  of  the  literature  by  which  they 
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were  expressed.  Similarly,  unfulfilled  prophecy,  though  now 
wholly  dependent  on  its  written  form,  must,  nevertheless, 
eventuate  in  actual  occurrence. 

Granting  that  God  has  a  body  of  truth  which  He  would 
enjoin  upon  man,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  an  inerrant  record  of  that  body  of  truth.  Nor  is  it 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  an  -increasing  pressure  is  exerted 
first  from  one  group  and  then  another  to  break  down  the 
Bible’s  own  testimony  regarding  its  inspiration.  That  doc¬ 
trine  of  Inspiration,  which  the  church  has  held  in  all  her 
generations,  abides;  not  because  its  defenders  are  able  to 
shout  louder  than  their  opponents,  nor  by  virtue  of  any 
human  defence,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  embedded 
within  the  Divine  Oracles  themselves.  Since  it  is  so  embedded 
in  the  Oracles  of  God,  no  saint  or  apostle  could  do  otherwise 
than  to  believe  the  word  God  has  spoken.  It  may  be  observed, 
therefore,  that  to  hold  the  traditional  belief  regarding  in¬ 
spiration  is  not  necessarily  a  blind  support  of  a  “lost  cause,” 
or  a  retreat  to  the  Romish  position  that  a  thing  is  true  be¬ 
cause  the  church  propounds  it;  it  is  a  recognition  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  Bible’s  teaching  and  that  belief  brings  one 
into  the  “goodly  fellowship  of  the  apostles  and  prophets.” 

Little  space  need  be  given  to  quotation  from  the  writings 
of  the  opponents  of  verbal  and  plenary  inspiration.  They 
have  in  the  majority  of  cases  admitted  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  that  the  men  who  wrote  the  Scriptures  held  the  tradi¬ 
tional  belief  as  to  inspiration.  Some  admit  that  Christ  may 
have  held  that  view.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  necessary 
for  these  opponents  to  contend  that  the  human  authors  were 
either  deceived  or  were  themselves  deceivers.  A  very  brief 
review  of  these  arguments  is  introduced  at  this  point : 

a.  In  one  conception  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
supposed  beliefs  of  Christ  and  those  of  the  apostles.  Christ 
is  pictured  as  opposed  to  the  apostles  and  seeking  to  save 
them  from  the  erroneous  tradition  of  the  Jews,  which  tradi¬ 
tions  included  the  belief  in  the  inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  declared  boldly:  “We  conclude  that  the  Redeemer  did 
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not  share  the  conception  of  His  Israelitish  contemporaries  as 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  .  .  from  the  fact  that  He  re- 
peatedly  expressed  His  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  usual 
among  them  of  looking  upon  and  using  the  sacred  books.  He 
tells  the  scribes  to  their  face  that  they  do  not  understand  the 
Scriptures  (Matt.  22:29;  Mark  12:24),  and  that  it  is  delusion 
for  them  to  think  to  possess  eternal  life  in  them,  therefore  in 
a  book  (John  5:39),  even  as  he  also  (in  the  same  place) 
seems  to  speak  disapprovingly  of  their  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures,  because  it  proceeds  from  such  a  perverted  point  of 
view.”*  As  to  the  two  passages  offered  in  evidence,  the  for¬ 
mer  was  addressed  to  the  scribes  and  not  to  the  apostles  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  criticism  could  be  with  any 
reason  directed  toward  those  of  the  apostles  who  wrote  the 
New  Testament  or  any  who  did  not  write.  Whatever  may  be 
the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  the  latter  passage — “for 
in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life” — ,  there  is  the  clearest 
assurance  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  “are  they 
which  testify”  of  Christ  (cf.  Luke  24:27).  Thus  the  apostles 
are  discredited,  but  an  effort  is  made  to  extricate  Christ  from 
the  indefensible  tradition  by  which  the  apostles  are  supposed 
to  have  been  bound.  By  a  baseless  assumption,  Christ  is 
presented  as  entertaining  a  liberality  and  looseness  in  doc¬ 
trine  in  harmony  with  that  which  Rothe  himself  exhibits,  and 
this  in  turn  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  call,  “Back  to  Christ!” 
which,  in  this  and  every  other  instance,  means  come  away 
from  the  tradition-bound  apostles  to  the  modernized  Christ. 

b.  Again,  an  argument  is  advanced  against  the  doctrine 
as  held  by  the  apostles  which  is  to  the  effect  that  the  apostles 
thought  the  Jewish  tradition  of  the  inerrancy  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  was  untenable,  yet  they  accommodated  their  language, 
though  contrary  to  their  own  beliefs,  to  the  insuperable  prej¬ 
udices  of  their  day.  To  quote :  “The  New  Testament  writers 
were  completely  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  so  that 
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their  testimony  on  the  question  of  Scripture  inspiration  pos¬ 
sesses  no  independent  value.”* 

c.  Likewise,  it  is  contended  that  the  apostles  were  “ig¬ 
norant  men”  (Acts  4:13)  and  were  therefore  predisposed  to 
error,  and  that  Christ  himself,  on  His  human  side,  could  have 
known  little  more  than  was  current  in  His  day.  It  is  inti¬ 
mated  that  He  could  have  had-  no  access  to  the  scientific  veri¬ 
fications  of  these  modern  times  and  therefore  could  rise  no 
higher  than  the  level  of  thought  which  characterized  His 
own  day.  What  hope  is  there  of  concord  between  two  schools 
of  thought,  one  of  which  freely  questions  the  authority  even 
of  Christ  on  the  ground  of  a  baseless  claim  that  He  was, 
because  of  His  humanity,  as  fallible  and  ignorant  as  other 
men,  while  the  other  ascribes  to  Him  all  the  omniscience  of 
the  Godhead  Three?  As  for  the  Apostle  Paul,  his  views, 
though  much  influenced  by  Jewish  tradition,  were  not  stated 
dogmatically,  it  is  claimed,  and  therefore  carry  little  weight. 

d.  Finally,  much  is  made  of  alleged  “contradictions,” 
“inaccuracies,”  and  “inconsistencies.”  It  is  pointed  out  with 
much  assurance  that  an  inerrant  book  could  present  no  such 
problems.  But  who  is  the  judge?  If  the  Bible  contains 
errors  as  seen  by  God,  the  case  would  be  serious;  if  it  con¬ 
tains  errors  as  seen  by  men,  the  difficulty  may  be  wholly  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  the  sphere  of  human  misunderstandings.  The 
latter  possibility  is  but  little  in  evidence  in  the  writings  of 
the  opposers  of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  The  Spirit 
of  God  has  declared  “Every  word  of  God  is  pure”  (Prov. 
30:5) ;  “The  words  of  Jehovah  are  pure  words;  as  silver  tried 
in  a  furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven  times”  (Ps.  12:6) ;  “The 
law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect  converting  the  soul”  (Ps.  19:7); 
and,  “As  for  God,  his  way  is  perfect ;  the  word  of  Jehovah  is 
tried”  (Ps.  18:30).  Confronted  with  such  statements  as 
these,  a  man  of  reason  and  candor  will  at  least  give  some  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  possibility  that  the  supposed  errors  in  the 
Bible  might  seem  to  be  such  because  of  human  limitations. 

There  are  difficulties  which  do  arise  in  the  study  of  the 
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text  of  Scripture.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  Biblical  criti¬ 
cism  advanced  many  objections  to  the  credibility  of  the  Bible 
which,  it  was  claimed,  learned  research  brought  to  light.  The 
publishing  of  these  claims  proved  a  stimulus  to  faithful  men 
who  were  minded  to  defend  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  Along  with  their  research  came  the  findings  of 
archaeology;  all  of  which  have  gone  a  long  way  both  as  a 
refutation  of  so-called  “errors,”  and  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that,  with  sufficient  light,  so-called  “discrepancies” 
disappear.  The  part  archaeology  has  played  in  this  so- 
important  and  far-reaching  achievement  cannot  be  estimated; 
and,  we  are  assured,  this  demonstration  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  Word  of  God  will  go  on  to  even  greater  confirmation  of 
the  Bible.  It  is  suggestive  at  least  that  research  and  archae¬ 
ology  have  strengthened  the  claims  of  the  opposer  at  no 
point,  but  have  served  in  every  case  to  confirm  the  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures.  Many  worthy  volumes  have  been  written 
which  set  forth  the  results  of  recent  investigation.  These  the 
student  should  read  with  exceptional  care.  Of  these  sup¬ 
posed  errors.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  wrote,  even  three  genera¬ 
tions  ago,  that  “for  the  most  part  they  are  trivial,”  “only 
apparent,”  and  there  are  few  indeed  that  are  “of  any  real 
importance.” 

A  difference  is  to  be  observed  between  objections  and 
difficvlties.  The  former,  if  they  existed,  might  serve  to  deter 
one  from  espousing  the  doctrine  involved.  The  latter  does 
not  tend  to  the  same  end.  If  one  holds  objections  to  the 
doctrine  of  Redemption  he  will  in  all  probability  turn  from 
that  doctrine  as  a  whole;  whereas,  though  there  are  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  doctrine  such  as  no  finite  mind  has  ever  solved, 
the  way  of  life  may  be  entered  and  its  eternal  values  claimed 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties.  In  such  a  case,  the  individual 
humbly  declares  that,  though  he  cannot  understand  all  that 
is  involved,  he  recognizes  that  all  facts  concerning  the  doc¬ 
trine  are  doubtless  capable  of  being  harmonized  and  com¬ 
prehended  where  sufficient  understanding  exists.  Especially 
is  one  encouraged  thus  to  believe  when  the  doctrine  is  seen 
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to  stand  every  proper  test  put  upon  it.  Concerning  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Verbal,  Plenary  Inspiration,  it  is  equally  reasonable 
and  it  is  advantageous  to  stand  where  the  devout  men  of  all 
generations,  including  Christ  and  the  apostles,  have  stood, 
and  from  that  position  to  face  and  seek  to  solve  such  diffi¬ 
culties  as  may  arise. 

Aside  from  the  definite  claim  of  the  Bible  as  to  its  verbal, 
plenary  inspiration,  there  are  two  important  considerations, 
namely,  (a)  The  Scriptures  are  in  themselves  a  phenomenon 
of  such  a  character — presenting  truth  on  so  vast  a  scale  and 
so  marvelous  that  the  added  claim  to  divine  accuracy  appears, 
a  fortiori,  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  whole.  Such  sur¬ 
passing  revelation  could  hardly  be  presented  in  its  perfection 
of  form  apart  from  divine  inspiration.  And  (b)  the  men 
who  served  as  human  authors  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  were 
in  themselves  trustworthy  witnesses.  As  such,  they  are  to 
be  credited  whether  they  speak  under  inspiration  or  not. 
These  men  were  not  deceived  nor  were  they  deceivers.  Apart 
from  the  claims  of  inspiration,  the  basis  of  faith  remains, 
established,  as  it  is,  by  credible  witnesses.  Their  claim  to 
inspiration  cannot  be  discredited  until  the  witnesses  are  dis¬ 
credited.  Similarly,  it  is  no  small  evidence  in  the  case  that 
the  human  authors — and  there  were  upwards  of  forty  of  them 
extending  over  a  period  of  1600  years — ,  whether  inspired 
or  not,  are  in  perfect  agreement  as  to  the  things  which  they 
teach;  nor  has  one  of  them  at  any  time  recorded  one  intima¬ 
tion  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  inspired  Word  of  God  written. 

The  question  at  issue  is  not  new.  It  has  appeared  in  past 
generations  and  will  appear  in  succeeding  generations  so 
long  as  unbelief  is  in  the  world.  It  is  a  question  as  to  what 
is  to  be  accepted — ^the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  or  the  teachings 
of  men. 

2.  Dual  Authorship. 

By  the  term  Duxil  Aulhorship,  two  facts  are  indicated, 
namely,  that,  on  the  divine  side,  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word 
of  God  in  the  sense  that  they  originate  with  Him  and  are  the 
expression  of  His  mind  alone;  and,  on  the  human  side,  cer- 
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tain  men  have  been  chosen  of  God  for  the  high  honor  and 
responsibility  of  receiving  God’s  Word  and  transcribing  it 
into  written  form.  Granting  that  it  is  God’s  purpose  to  place 
His  Word  in  written  form  into  the  hands  of  men,  the  method 
He  has  employed  to  do  this  is  the  natural  way  in  which  it 
would  be  done.  However,  the  employment  of  human  authors 
has  created  many  problems.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  product  of  a  dual  authorship  could  not  be  the  in- 
errant  Word  of  God  if  human  authors  have  ought  to  do  with 
it.  Since  He  combines  in  hypostatic  union  both  the  divine 
and  human  natures,  the  same  question  is  propounded  con¬ 
cerning  the  Theanthropic  Person  bf  our  Lord.  Does  not  the 
merging  of  a  human  nature  into  His  unique  Being  introduce 
all  the  restrictions  and  limitations  into  that  Being  which  are 
resident  in  humanity?  Few,  indeed,  will  contend  that  any 
Person  of  the  Godhead  is  not  perfect,  or  that  any  word  God 
speaks  will  not  be  as  pure  as  Hq  is  pure.  The  element  of 
doubt  intrudes  whenever  and  wherever  the  human  element  is 
combined  with  that  which  is  diving. 

The  term  Aoyo?  {Logos — Word)  is  used  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  about  two  hundred  times  to  indicate  God’s  Word  writ¬ 
ten,  and  seven  times  to  indicate  the  Son  of  God — the  Living 
Word  of  God  (John  1:1,  14;  1  John  1:1;  5:7;  Rev.  19:13); 
and  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  in  either  of  these  forms 
of  the  Logos  both  the  divine  and  human  elements  appear  in 
supernatural  union.  These  two  forms  of  the  Logos  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  various  comparisons:  They  are,  alike,  the  Truth 
(John  14  ;6;  17 :17) ;  Everlasting  (Ps.  119:89;  Matt.  24:34, 36; 
1  Pet.  1:25);  Life  (John  11:25;  14:6;  1  Pet.  1:23;  1  John 
1:1);  Saving  (Acts  16:31;  1  Cor.  15:2);  Purifying  (Titus 
2:14;  1  Pet.  1:22);  Sanctifying  (John  17:17;  Heb.  10:14); 
Beget  Life  (1  Pet.  1:23;  Jas.  1:18);  Judge  (John  6:26,  27; 
12:48);  Glorified  (Romans  15:9;  Acts  13:48).  While  Theol¬ 
ogy  is  the  OeoXoyia  {theologia,  or  ology  of  God),  the  Adyo?  of 
God  is  the  expression  of  God — ^whether  it  be  in  Living  or 
Written  form. 

Basing  its  confidence  on  such  Scriptures  as  Luke  1:35 
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which  reports  the  angeFs  word  to  Mary — “That  holy  thing 
which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God” — , 
and  Hebrews  4:15  where  it  is  said  that  Christ,  the  perfect 
High  Priest,  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are — sin 
apart,  that  is,  apart  from  temptations  which  arise  from  a 
sin-nature — ,  the  church  has  with  full  justification' believed 
that  Christ,  the  Living  Logos,-  was  not  only  free  from  the 
practice  of  sin,  but  was  also  free  from  the  sin-nature,  and 
that  the  perfection  of  His  Deity  was  in  no  way  injured  by  its 
union  with  His  humanity.  In  like  manner  and  with  the  same 
justification,  the  church  has  believed  that  the  perfection  of 
God’s  Word  has  been  preserved,  even  though  written  by 
human  authors. 

The  parallel  between  the  Living  Logos  and  the  Written 
Logos  is  sustained  only  to  a  limited  degree.  There  are  im¬ 
portant  dissimilarities  as  well.  An  inerrant  Book,  though 
produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  though  living  and  active, 
being  used  by  Him,  is  far  removed  from  the  unending  incar¬ 
nation  of  the  Son  of  God  into  union  with  His  own  identified 
and  unfallen  humanity.  There  is  no  hypostatic  union  or  con¬ 
junction  of  natures  in  the  Written  Logos;  in  fact,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  to  be  noted:  whereas  the  humanity  of  Christ 
was  unfallen  and  in  no  way  subject  to  the  Adamic  nature, 
the  human  authors  of  the  Bible  were  fallen  men  whose  sin  is 
without  hesitation  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Text.  In  the  case 
of  the  Living  Logos,  the  human  nature  could  never  sin,  since 
it  could  never  act  outside  its  relation  to  the  divine  nature.  In 
the  case  of  the  Written  Logos,  the  human  element  was  held 
to  the  one  and  only  task  of  an  inspired  writing  which  in  no 
way  tended  to  govern  the  human  author’s  personal  conduct, 
nor  did  the  task  itself  continue  beyond  the  time  required  to 
complete  it.  In  the  writing  of  the  Scriptures  the  human 
authors  wrote  in  such  freedom  as  to  leave  the  evidence  of 
their  personal  human  characteristics;  yet  these  authors  did 
not  fall  into  errors  being,  as  they  were  during  the  time  of 
their  writing,  not  allowed  to  act  apart  from,  or  contrary  to 
the  precise  mind  of  God,  whose  Word  they  wrote.  They  were 
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literally  “moved,”  or  borne  along,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (2  Pet. 

1:21). 

If  the  truth  regarding  inspiration  is  to  be  given  full  recog¬ 
nition,  both  the  divine  and  human  authorships  must  be  seen 
and  accepted  in  their  plenitude.  God  was  the  sole  Author  of 
the  Decalogue  when  it  was  written  by  His  finger  on  tables  of 
stone.  The  element  of  inspiration  and  dual  authorship  ap¬ 
peared  when  Moses,  with  the  accuracy  which  inspiration  se¬ 
cures,  transcribed  the  Decalogue  into  the  Exodus  manuscript. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  word  of  the  Bible  is  of  human 
authorship.  It  is  man’s  composition,  which  feature  of  in¬ 
spiration  is  of  great  importance. 

It  is  perhaps  a  weakness  due  to  the  fall  that  man  seems 
never  able  to  preserve  a  balance  of  truth  but  tends  to  swing 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  This  proclivity  is  exhibited 
toward  the  Theanthropic  Person  of  Christ.  Some  swing  to 
the  right  and  so  emphasize  His  Deity  as  to  disregard  His 
humanity,  while  others  swing  to  the  left  and  so  emphasize 
His  humanity  as  to  ignore  and  dishonor  His  Deity.  The  truth 
concerning  Christ’s  Theanthropic  Person  is  discovered  when, 
quite  apart  from  man’s  ability  or  disability  to  understand  all 
that  is  involved,  each  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  its  entirety.  Thus,  also,  and  in  like  manner,  the 
truth  respecting  inspiration  is  discovered  when,  quite  apart 
from  man’s  ability  or  disability  to  understand  all  that  is  in¬ 
volved,  each  of  the  two  authorships  is  recognized  in  its  un- 
diminished,  intrinsic  character.  The  Bible  is  not  of  man  as 
to  its  source,  nor  does  man  contribute  any  feature  of  infalli¬ 
bility  or  authority  to  it.  It  is,  however,  through  man  as  the 
medium  or  instrument.  This  medium  or  instrument  is  a 
living,  voluntary,  and  intelligent  factor  in  its  production. 
Doubtless  men  could  better  grasp  the  idea  of  authorship  of 
the  Bible  if  it  came  to  them  either  as  the  sole  work  of  men — 
a  collection  of  human  notions,  desires,  and  guesses  which 
even  the  wisest  of  men  might  compose — ;  or  as  an  edict  from 
God — written  only  and  directly  by  the  finger  of  God.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  difficulty  would  be  relieved  if  the  Bible  were  de- 
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dared  to  be  of  two  authorships  in  the  sense  that  some  parts 
of  it  were  the  sole  product  of  God  and  some  the  sole  product 
of  men ;  thus  coalescing  only  to  the  extent  that  the  two  mes¬ 
sages  are  bound  in  one  volume.  Practically  every  “theory” 
of  Inspiration  is  an  exhibition  of  one  or  another  of  these 
natural  tendencies.  It  is  in  the  way  of  truth,  though  some¬ 
what  more  difficult,  to  observe  and  respect  the  dual  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Bible  giving  to  each  its  full,  inherent,  and  undi¬ 
minished  import.  Having  proven  the  divine  authorship  of 
the  Scriptures,  it  is  natural,  when  attempting  to  protect  the 
purity  of  the  same,  to  contend  that  the  human  authors  were 
mere  pens  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  not  penmen;  that  they 
without  volition  and  as  automatons  wrote  only  as  the  words 
were  dictated  to  them.  Such  a  conception  degrades  the 
human  authorship  to  the  vanishing  point.  On  the  other  hand, 
having  proven  the  human  authorship,  it  is  natural,  when  at¬ 
tempting  to  conserve  the  importance  of  the  same,  to  contend 
that  the  Scriptures  are  as  given  to  limitation  and  error  as 
would  be  the  product  of  any  human  author.  This  latter  line 
of  reasoning  may  be  expanded  thus:  If  there  is  a  human 
element  in  the  writings,  it  must  be  fallible,  and  if  it  is  fallible 
it  might  be,  to  any  degree,  inaccurate  and  untrue. 

Though  there  are  secondary  suggestions  and  variations 
proposed,  there  are  but  four  primary  classifications  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  inspiration.  These  are:  (a)  The  Bible  is  of 
divine  authorship  almost  exclusively;  (b)  The  Bible  is  of 
human  authorship  almost  exclusively;  (c)  The  Bible  is  in 
some  parts  almost  exclusively  divine  and  in  other  parts  almost 
exclusively  human;  and  (d)  The  divine  and  human  author¬ 
ship  are  both  without  impairment  to  either  wholly  present 
in  every  word  from  the  first  to  the  last.  The  final  of  these 
four  classifications  is  here  declared  to  be  the  true  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  of  inspiration.  This  solution  is  doubtless  to 
the  natural  man  more  burdened  with  difficulties  than  all  the 
other  three  put  together,  and  only  because  of  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  the  supernatural  element  in  it.  Manifestly,  the  Per¬ 
son  of  Christ  would  be  more  easily  comprehended  under  the 
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Apollinarian  hypothesis  that  He  is  almost  wholly  divine,  or 
under  the  Arian  conception  that  He  is  almost  wholly  human. 
But,  regardless  of  these  difficulties  to  the  natural  man  which 
the  supernatural  element  introduces,  the  Scriptures  present  a 
Theanthropic  Person  in  whom  both  the  divine  and  human 
natures  subsist  each  in  its  undiminished  fullness.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  dual  authorship  of  the  Written  Word  of  God. 

If  the  conjunction  of  two  authorships  involved  logical  con¬ 
tradictions  or  the  compounding  of  opposing  principles,  objec¬ 
tion  might  be  advanced  against  it.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
dual  authorship  of  the  Scriptures  the  elements  which  coalesce 
are  the  same  in  nature,  and  by  divine  arrangement  are  made 
to  converge  into  none  other  than  the  Written  Oracles  of  God. 
If  this  combined  authorship  cannot  be  understood  it  can  be 
believed.  In  all  matters  supernatural,  men  are  unable  to 
understand,  but  they  are  able  to  believe.  “He  who  refuses 
to  believe  what  he  cannot  understand  will  have  a  short 
creed.”  We  are  not  able  to  explain  the  mode  of  union  of  the 
authorships,  nor  are  we  free  to  solve  the  problem  by  reject¬ 
ing  its  claims.  Philip  Schaff  has  written:  “The  Bible  is 
thoroughly  human,  though  without  error,  in  contents  and 
form,  in  the  mode  of  its  rise,  its  compilation,  its  preservation 
and  transmission;  yet  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  divine, 
both  in  its  thoughts  and  words,  in  its  origin,  vitality,  energy, 
and  effect.”* 

So-called  “theories”  of  inspiration  are  the  attempts  men 
of  varying  faith  have  made  to  frame  a  relationship  between 
these  two  authorships.  Some  of  these  “theories”  are  here 
presented ; 

a.  The  Mechanical  or  Dictation  Theory. 

Had  God  dictated  the  Scriptures  to  men,  the  style  and 
writing  would  be  uniform.  It  would  be  the  diction  and 
vocabulary  of  the  divine  Author,  and  free  from  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  men  (cf.  2  Pet.  3:15,  16).  All  evidence  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  human  authors  would  be  wanting  (cf.  Rom. 
9:1-3).  It  is  true  that  the  human  authors  did  not  always 
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realize  the  purport  of  their  writings.  Moses  could  hardly 
have  known  the  typical  significance  latent  in  the  history  of 
Adam,  Enoch,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Joseph,  or  of  the  typology 
of  Christ  hidden  in  his  description  of  the  tabernacle  which 
he  wrote  according  to  the  pattern  that  was  showed  him  in 
the  mount.  He  could  not  have  understood  why  no  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  parents,  or  the  beginning  or  ending  of 
days,  of  Melchisedec  (Heb.  7:1-3).  A  message  which  is  dic¬ 
tated  is  obviously  the  product  of  the  one  who  dictates;  but 
if  one  is  left  free  to  write  in  behalf  of  another  and  then  it  is 
discovered  that,  while  written  according  to  his  own  feelings, 
style,  and  vocabulary,  he  has  recorded  the  precise  message 
of  the  one  in  whose  behalf  he  wrote  and  as  perfectly  as 
though  it  had  been  dictated  by  that  one,  the  conviction  is 
engendered  that  a  supernatural  accomplishment  has  been 
wrought.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  human  author  is 
given  full  scope  for  his  authorship,  yet,  the  exalted  message 
is  itself  secured.  The  result  is  as  complete  as  dictation  could 
make  it;  but  the  method,  though  not  lacking  in  that  mystery 
which  always  accompanies  the  supernatural  is  more  in  har¬ 
mony  with  God’s  ways  of  dealing  with  men,  in  which  He 
vsesy  rather  than  disannuls,  their  wills.  There  is  no  intima¬ 
tion  that  God  ever  dictated  any  message  to  man  other  than 
that  which  Moses  transcribed  when  in  Jehovah’s  presence  in 
the  holy  mount.  This  theory  is  easily  classified  as  one  in 
which  the  divine  authorship  is  emphasized  almost  to  the  point 
of  exclusion  of  the  human  authorship. 

b.  Partial  Inspiration. 

According  to  this  conception,  inspiration  reaches  only  to 
doctrinal  teachings  and  precepts,  to  truths  unknowable  by 
the  human  authors.  Thus  the  objective  in  all  inspiration — ^to 
secure  inerrant  writings — is  denied  to  certain  parts  of  the 
Bible.  It  matters  nothing  as  to  what  the  human  author  may 
have  previously  known,  inspiration  secures  accuracy  in  all  that 
he  wrote.  This  theory  is  an  assumption  which  finds  no  sup¬ 
port  in  the  Bible.  It  is  obvious  that  it  tends  to  separate  the 
two  authorships. 
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c.  Degrees  of  Inspiration. 

The  postulate  that  there  are  degrees  of  inspiration  is  a 
theory  which  has  claimed  many  supporters.  Advocates  of 
this  theory  attempt  to  classify  the  degrees  they  propose  by 
such  words  as  “suggestion,”  “direction,”  “elevation,”  “super¬ 
intendency,”  “guidance,”  and  “direct  revelation.”  Though 
the  Scriptures  yield  little  encouragement  to  such  distinctions, 
these  distinctions  do  offer  a  wide  field  for  the  play  of  the 
imagination  and  for  speculation,  the  value  of  which,  at  best, 
is  most  doubtful.  This  theory  is  classed  as  one  in  which 
some  parts  of  the  Bible  are  claimed  to  be  inspired  to  a 
greater  degree  than  others ;  giving  latitude  for  the  contention 
to  be  made  that  the  Bible  is  infested  with  errors.  The  two 
authorships  are  acknowledged,  but  are  not  always  conceived 
of  as  in  coalition  in  any  given  text. 

d.  The  Concept  and  not  the  Words  are  Inspired. 

This  hypothesis  attempts  to  conceive  of  thoughts  apart 
from  words;  the  theory  being  that  God  imparted  ideas  but 
left  the  human  author  free  to  express  them  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  ideas  are  not  trans¬ 
ferable  by  any  other  medium  than  words,  this  scheme  ignores 
the  immeasurable  importance  of  words  in  any  message.  Even 
a  legal  document  which  men  execute  over  trivial  matters  may 
depend  wholly  upon  one  word  therein.  Almost  every  cove¬ 
nant  and  promise  contained  in  the  Bible  depends  for  its  force 
and  value  upon  one  of  the  words  used.  Exegetical  study  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages  is  a  study  of  words. 
It  is  to  the  one  end  that  the  concept  may  be  gained  from  the 
words  rather  than  that  unimportant  words  represent  a  con¬ 
cept.  Apart  from  verbal  inspiration  reaching  to  the  words, 
exegetical  study  is  at  an  end.  The  Bible,  when  referring  to 
its  message,  never  calls  attention  to  a  mere  concept;  it 
rather  speaks  of  its  message  as  committed  to  man  in  the 
words  which  the  Holy  Spirit  teacheth  (1  Cor.  2:13).  Christ 
said,  “The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and 
they  are  life”  (John  6:63),  and,  “I  have  given  unto  them 
the  words  which  thou  gavest  me”  (John  17:8).  “And 
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God  spake  all  these  words,  saying**  (Ex.  20:1).  Such  clear 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  significance  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  words  which  are  used  is  disclosed  in  hundreds  of  Bible 
texts. 

e.  Natural  Inspiration. 

As  there  have  been  exceptional  artists,  musicians,  and 
poets  who  have  produced  masterpieces  which  have  not  been 
excelled,  it  is  contended  by  the  proponents  of  this  theory  that 
there  have  been  exceptional  men  of  spiritual  insight  who, 
because  of  their  native  gifts,  were  able  to  write  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  This  is  the  lowest  notion  of  inspiration  and  empha¬ 
sizes  the  human  authorship  to  the  exclusion  of  the  divine. 
One  writer  states:  “Inspiration  is  only  a  higher  potency  of 
what  every  man  possesses  in  some  degree.**  To  this  another 
has  replied:  “The  inspiration  of  everybody  is  equivalent 
to  the  inspiration  of  nobody.**  The  main  objective  in  all  Bible 
inspiration — ^to  secure  divine  accuracy  for  every  portion  of 
it — is  wholly  wanting  according  to  this  opinion. 

f.  Mystical  Inspiration. 

Since  Christians  are  empowered  of  God  for  their  various 
tasks — God  working  in  them  “both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure**  (Phil.  2:13) — ,  it  is  held  by  some  that,  in 
like  manner,  the  human  authors  were  enabled  to  write  the 
Scriptures.  If  this  theory  were  true,  any  Christian  might 
at  any  time  by  special  divine  energy  write  Scripture.  The 
defenders  of  this  scheme  are  evidently  not  concerned  with 
the  basis  on  which  the  authority  of  the  Bible  rests.  Schleier- 
macher,  who  was  himself  a  genius  of  no  small  magnitude,  is 
probably  responsible  for  the  more  general  dissemination  of 
this  view  of  inspiration.  His  statement  is  that  inspiration  is 
“an  awakening  and  excitement  of  the  religious  consciousness, 
different  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind  from  the  pious  in¬ 
spiration  or  intuitive  feelings  of  holy  men.**  Of  the  influence 
of  Schleiermacher  upon  the  general  beliefs  concerning  inspi¬ 
ration,  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield,  writing  of  the  mystical  view  of 
inspiration,  states:  “Very  varied  forms  have  been  taken  by 
this  conception;  and  more  or  less  expression  has  been  given 
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to  it,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  every  age.  In  its  extreme 
manifestations,  it  has  formerly  tended  to  sever  itself  from 
the  main  stream  of  Christian  thought  and  even  to  form 
separate  sects.  But  in  our  own  century,  the  nineteenth, 
through  the  great  genius  of  Schleiermacher  it  has  broken  in 
upon  the  church  like  a  flood,  and  washed  into  every  corner  of 
the  Protestant  world.  As  a  consequence,  we  find  men  every, 
where  who  desire  to  acknowledge  as  from  God  only  such 
Scriptures  as  ‘finds  them,’ — who  cast  the  clear  objective 
enunciation  of  God’s  will  to  the  mercy  of  the  currents  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  sweep  up  and  down  in  their  own 
souls, — who  ‘persist’  sometimes,  to  use  a  sharp  but  sadly 
true  phrase  of  Robert  Alfred  Vaughan’s,  ‘in  their  conceited 
rejection  of  the  light  without  until  they  have  turned  into 
darkness  their  light  within!’  .  .  .  Despite  these  attempts  to 
introduce  lower  conceptions,  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspira* 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  which  looks  upon  them  as  an  oracular 
book,  in  all  its  parts  and  elements,  alike,  of  God,  trustworthy 
in  all  its  affirmations  of  every  kind,  remains  today,  as  it  has 
always  been,  the  vital  faith  of  the  people  of  God,  and  the 
formal  teaching  of  the  organized  church.” ‘ 

Under  the  stress  of  the  mystical  theory  of  inspiration,  the 
divine  authorship  is  submerged  by  the  emphasis  which  is 
placed  on  the  human  authorship.  It  appears  only  as  the 
usual  and  general  spiritual  insight  vouchsafed  to  all  believers 
in  degrees  which  vary  according  to  their  personal  relation  to 
God. 

g.  Verbal,  Plenary  Inspiration. 

By  Verbal  inspiration  is  meant  that,  in  the  original  writ¬ 
ings,  the  Spirit  guided  in  the  choice  of  the  words  used.  How¬ 
ever,  the  human  authorship  was  respected  to  the  extent  that 
their  own  characteristics  are  preserved,  their  style  and 
vocabulary  are  employed,  but  without  the  intrusion  of  error. 

By  Plenary  inspiration  is  meant  that  the  accuracy  which 
verbal  inspiration  secures,  is  extended  to  every  portion  of 
the  Bible  so  that  it  is  in  all  its  parts  both  infallible  as  to  truth 
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and  fined  as  to  divine  authority.  This,  as  has  been  stated,  is 
the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  church  and  that  set  forth  by 
Christ  and  the  Apostles.  This  teaching  preserves  the  dual 
authorship  in  a  perfect  balance,  ascribing  to  each  that  con¬ 
sideration  which  is  accorded  it  in  the  Bible. 

Certain  citations  where  dual  authorship  is  recognized  are 
here  given:  The  command,  “Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother”  bears  the  authority  of  “God  said”  in  Matthew  15 :4 ; 
but  in  Mark  7:10  Christ  introduces  the  words  “Moses  said.” 
In  like  manner  Psalm  110:1  may  be  compared  with  Mark 
12:36,  37;  Exodus  3:6,  15  with  Matthew  22:31;  Luke  20:37 
with  Mark  12:26;  Isaiah  6:10  with  Acts  28:25;  John  12:39- 
41;  Acts  1:16  with  Acts  4:25.  Certain  passages,  and  there 
are  many,  combine  a  reference  to  both  authorships  in  the  one 
passage:  Acts  1:16;  4:25;  Matthew  1:22;  2:15  (R.  V.).  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  declared  to  be  the  voice  speaking  through  the 
Psalms  as  quoted  in  Hebrews  3:7-11;  through  the  Law — 
Hebrews  9:8;  and  the  Prophets — 10:15. 

Referring  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Olhausen  writes : 
“In  this  remarkable  Epistle,  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  con¬ 
tinually  named  as  the  speaker  in  the  passages  quoted  from 
the  Old  Testament;  and  this  not  merely  in  those  of  which  it 
is  said  in  the  context  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  ‘God 
said,’  but  also  in  those  in  which  some  human  being  speaks, 
e.g.  David,  as  composer  of  the  Psalms.  In  this  the  view  of 
the  author  clearly  expresses  itself  as  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  its  writers.  He  regarded  God  as  the  principle  that  lived, 
and  wrought,  and  spoke  in  them  all  by  His  Holy  Spirit;  and 
accordingly  Holy  Scripture  was  to  him  a  pure  work  of  God, 
although  announced  to  the  world  by  men.”® 

Conclusion. 

The  human  side  of  the  dual  authorship  of  the  Scriptures 
is  rendered  exceedingly  complex  by  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
forty  men  partake  in  this  incomparable  service.  In  other 
books  than  the  Bible,  human  authorship  stands  alone,  but 
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God  has  exerted  His  own  power  by  thus  working  through 
many  writers;  yet  He  has  preserved  the  unity  of  His  revela¬ 
tion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  demonstrated  His  control  over 
men  of  varying  degrees  of  authorship  qualifications.  The 
human  imagination  could  hardly  visualize  what  the  Bible 
would  have  been  had  it  been  the  work  of  one  man.  All  men 
are  not  naturally  historians,  or  poets,  or  logicians.  To  secure 
Scripture  which  incorporates  such  diversity  of  literary  fea¬ 
tures,  God  evidently  employs  the  personal  talents  of  the 
human  authors,  selecting  them  according  to  their  natural 
ability  for  the  task  He  commits  to  them.  Moses  the  historian, 
David  the  sweet  singer,  and  Paul  the  logician,  are  examples. 
When — following  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  and 
the  Day  of  Pentecost — the  new  system  of  truth  which  is 
termed  Christianity  was  to  be  developed  and  introduced,  God 
did  not  draft  one  of  the  twelve  who,  because  of  three  and  a 
half  years  of  association  with  Christ,  would  naturally  have 
been  selected,  but,  having  called  him  out  from  his  unregen¬ 
erate  state  by  salvation.  He  prepared  and  used  the  greatest 
intellect  of  his  generation,  if  not  of  all  generations.  But 
whether  it  be  Moses,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  John,  or  Paul,  the  stand¬ 
ardized  fact  abides  that,  apart  from  the  form  of  literature 
they  produced  and  their  personal  qualifications  for  the  same, 
the  individual  human  author  wrote  in  its  purity  the  sublime 
message  which  was  committed  unto  him,  and  the  whole  of 
these  writings — unique  as  it  is  because  of  its  dual  authorship 
— constitutes  the  Oracles  of  God. 

A  triune  statement  by  Dr.  Basil  Manly  is  all  inclusive  on 
the  fact  of  the  dual  authorship  of  the  Scripture: 

(a)  The  Bible  is  truly  the  Word  of  God,  having  both  in¬ 
fallible  truth  and  divine  authority  in  all  that  it  affirms  and 
enjoins. 

(b)  The  Bible  is  truly  the  product  of  men.  It  is  marked 
by  all  the  evidences  of  human  authorship  as  clearly  and  cer¬ 
tainly  as  any  other  book  that  was  ever  written  by  men. 

(c)  This  two-fold  authorship  extends  to  every  part  of 
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Scripture,  and  to  the  language  as  well  as  to  the  general  ideas 
expressed. 

Or  it  may  be  summed  up  in  one  single  statement:  “The 
whole  Bible  is  truly  God’s  word  written  by  men.”^ 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  January-March,  1938,  Number) 
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THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  TABERNACLE 
By  John  Vernon  McGee,  B.D.,  Th.M. 

(Contimted  from  the  Jvly-September  Number,  1937) 

CHAPTER  III 

The  Laver  of  Brass  :  The  Doctrine  of  Sanctification 

The  all-inclusive  teaching  here  includes  the  ministries  of 
Christ  in  His  resurrection. 

The  instructions  for  the  construction  of  the  laver  are 
found  in  Exodus  30:17-21 :  “And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying.  Thou  shalt  also  make  a  laver  of  brass,  and  his  foot 
also  of  brass,  to  wash  withal :  and  thou  shalt  put  it  between 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and  the  altar,  and  thou 
shalt  put  water  therein.  For  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  wash 
their  hands  and  their  feet  thereat:  When  they  go  into  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  they  shall  wash  with  water, 
that  they  die  not;  or  when  they  come  near  to  the  altar  to 
minister,  to  burn  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord;  So 
they  shall  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet,  that  they  die  not: 
and  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  to  them,  even  to  him  and  to 
his  seed  throughout  their  generations.” 

The  laver  was  the  other  article  of  furniture  that  stood  in 
the  outer  court  with  the  brazen  altar,  and  was  constructed 
of  the  same  substance  as  the  altar,  brass.  It  was  filled  with 
water.  Quite  evidently  it  had  a  top  part  for  the  washing  of 
the  hands,  and  a  lower  part,  called  its  foot,  for  the  washing 
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of  the  feet.  All  service  in  the  tabernacle,  whether  in  the 
Holy  Place,  Holy  of  Holies,  or  at  the  brazen  altar  required  the 
one  serving  to  wash  at  the  laver.  It  was  probably  used  more 
frequently  than  any  other  article  of  furniture  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. 

The  primary  and  evident  meaning  of  the  laver  is  that  of 
cleansing.  This  cleansing  applies  primarily  to  the  child  of 
God,  for  only  priests  served  at  the  laver.  Beyond  the  brazen 
altar  the  application  of  the  teaching  of  the  tabernacle  is 
directly  to  the  sons  of  God.  There  is  a  twofold  application 
of  the  meaning  of  the  laver  in  the  ministry  of  cleansing,  this 
being  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly  application.  It  applies  first 
of  all  to  Christ’s  present  resurrection  ministry.  He  continues 
cleansing  His  own  until  He  presents  them  faultless  (blame¬ 
less]  before  His  throne  with  exceeding  joy.  This  is  the 
heavenly  ministry  of  Christ  in  cleansing.  Secondly,  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  one  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His 
present  ministry  on  the  earth.  The  Written  Word,  the 
audible  voice  of  the  Spirit,  reveals  the  pathway  of  light  for 
God’s  children  that  will  keep  them  from  defilement  along 
the  way,  and  reveals  new  avenues  of  service.  The  indwelling 
Holy  Spirit  confirms  and  makes  real  in  the  life  the  ministry 
of  the  Written  Word.  These  are  not  separate  operations 
but  one ;  for  the  indwelling  Spirit  does  not  direct  apart  from 
the  Word  or  contrary  to  it.  This  is  the  earthly  application 
of  the  meaning  of  the  laver. 

Let  us  examine  more  fully  the  earthly  meaning  in  the 
light  of  the  revelation  concerning  the  laver.  The  earthly 
meaning  grows  out  of,  and  is  derived  from,  the  heavenly 
meaning.  Christ  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to  include  this  min¬ 
istry  in  His  mission  during  this  age.  The  laver  was  made 
of  brass,  which,  we  have  already  seen,  speaks  of  judgment  of 
sin.  However,  the  laver  was  made  of  a  particular  selection 
of  brass,  the  brazen  mirrors  of  the  women  being  used:  “And 
he  made  the  laver  of  brass,  and  the  foot  of  it  of  brass,  of  the 
looking  glasses  of  the  women  assembling,  which  assembled 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation”  (Exodus 
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38:8).  Highly  polished  brass  was  used  for  mirrors  in  that 
day;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  folk,  so  soon  out 
of  slavery,  possessed  such  luxuries.  Their  hard  lot  in  Egypt 
had  not  deprived  the  women  of  their  “vanity  cases.”  They 
brought  these  looking  glasses  as  an  offering  to  God,  and  it 
was  specified  that  they  be  used  in  making  the  laver.  The 
Spirit  of  God  has  used  the  mirror  metaphorically  as  the  Word 
of  God :  “For  if  any  be  a  hearer  of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer, 
he  is  like  unto  a  man  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a  glass: 
For  he  beholdeth  himself,  and  goeth  his  way,  and  straight¬ 
way  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was”  (James  1:23- 
24).  Evidently  it  was  no  accident  that  the  laver  was  made 
of  the  mirrors  of  the  women,  and  a  mirror  is  that  to  which 
the  Word  of  God  is  likened.  This  figure  of  the  Word  of  God 
being  a  cleansing  agency  is  further  enlarged  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  speaking  of  the  cleansing  power  of  the  Word.  Let  us 
pay  attention  to  language  like  this,  “Husbands  love  your 
wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  him¬ 
self  for  it;  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the 
washing  of  water  by  the  word”  (Eph.  5:25-26).  The  Word 
of  God  is  both  likened  unto  the  laver  itself,  made  of  brazen 
mirrors,  and  unto  the  water  contained  in  the  laver.  Both 
the  substance  and  purpose  of  the  laver  are  symbols  of  the 
Word  of  God.  The  laver’s  primary  purpose  was  for  cleans¬ 
ing.  The  Word  of  God  is  for  cleansing.  Christ  said,  “Ye 
are  clean  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto  you” 
(John  15:3).  The  laver  was  filled  with  water  and  the  priests 
were  commanded  to  wash  thereat  repeatedly  in  the  service 
of  the  Tabernacle.  To  wash  in  the  Word  of  God  is  to  apply 
the  Word  to  the  life.  The  Word  washes  because  it  reveals 
as  the  mirrors  were  revealers,  and  thus  used  in  cleansing 
and  beautifying.  One  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Word 
of  God  is  declared  by  Paul  in  2  Tim.  3 :16,  to  be  “correction.” 
The  Word  is  profitable  for  “correction,”  it  cleanses  by  cor¬ 
recting. 

This  cleansing  by  the  Word  is  for  the  child  of  God.  The 
sinner  is  shut  out  from  earning  favor  by  doing  something. 
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and  is  shut  up  to  just  one  thing,  the  cross  of  Christ.  Scrip, 
ture  has  no  word  of  exhortation  or  injunction  for  a  lost  sin¬ 
ner  but  “believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved.”  The  Work  of  cleansing  is  confined  to  believers,  and 
the  Word  corrects  their  lives.  The  laver  stood  between  the 
altar  (cross)  and  the  Holy  Place  (service).  Cleansing  by  the 
Word  is  for  the  sinner  who  has  come  to  the  cross  and  who 
desires  to  serve  and  to  walk  in  the  light,  well  pleasing  to  his 
Lord.  In  the  Lord’s  prayer  in  John  17,  Christ  prays  for  His 
own,  and  makes  specific  mention  that  He  does  not  pray  for 
the  world,  “I  pray  for  them  [those  whom  the  Father  gave 
Him] ;  I  pray  not  for  the  world”  (John  17:9).  In  the  same 
prayer  He  makes  this  interesting  and  enlightening  request 
of  the  Father,  “Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth:  thy  word 
is  truth”  (v.  17).  The  Word  of  God  is  a  sanctifying  agency 
for  the  children  of  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  to  the  Word  of 
God  what  the  water  was  to  the  laver,  and  there  is  this  added 
corollary  between  the  laver  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  cross 
of  Christ  is  where  the  sin  of  the  sinner  is  settled.  The  Word 
of  God  is  that  by  means  of  which  a  child  of  God  learns  to 
walk.  As  the  priests  spent  more  time  at  the  laver  than  any 
other  article  of  furniture,  thus  the  child  of  God  ought  to 
spend  more  time  in  the  Word  of  God.  A  daily  bath  in  the 
Word  of  God  is  of  inestimable  value.  Daily  washing  in  the 
Word  brings  fragrance  into  the  life. 

No  measurements  were  given  for  the  laver  in  the  blue¬ 
prints  of  the  Tabernacle.  This  is  suggestive  of  the  thought 
that  the  laver  is  further  confirmed  as  a  figure  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  author  of  the  Word.  Deity  cannot  be  measured. 
The  Word  of  God  cannot  be  severed  from  the  Divine  Author 
and  Illuminator  of  it.  There  is  no  sanctifying  power  in  the 
letter  of  the  Word  apart  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  letter 
of  the  Word  is  dead;  the  Spirit  maketh  it  alive.  The  Word 
is  sealed  to  the  unsaved,  and  the  saved  need  the  Great  Teacher 
to  open  its  treasure  store.  A  consideration  of  1  Cor.  2 : 10-14 
will  reveal  this,  but  as  this  is  not  the  immediate  purpose  of 
this  thesis  we  merely  refer  to  it. 
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The  water  of  the  laver  furnishes  a  fine  figure  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  have  made  a  previous  statement  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  to  the  Word  of  God  what  the  water  was  to  the  laver. 
This  we  shall  dwell  on  for  a  moment.  Water  is  used  through¬ 
out  Scripture  as  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  cleansing. 
Water  was  given  for  baptism  as  a  symbol  of  the  true  baptism 
which  is  that  of  the  Holy  Spirits  “For  by  one  Spirit  are  we 
all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
whether  we  be  bond  or  free ;  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink 
into  one  Spirit.”  The  laver  had  no  cleansing  power  in  it¬ 
self.  It  contained  water  which  did  the  cleansing,  but  the 
accepted  language  was  that  the  laver  cleansed.  Thus  the 
Word  of  God  cleanses  because  it  is  applied  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  is  the  power  of  the  Written  Word.  Christ  sent 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  perform  this  phase  as  part  of  His  earthly 
ministry.  Before  He  was  crucified.  He  promised  to  send  the 
Holy  Spirit:  “If  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you”  (John 
16:7).  The  book  of  Acts  is  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  yet 
Luke  the  author  prefaces  the  book  with  this  statement:  “The 
former  treatise  have  I  made,  0  Theophilus,  of  all  that  Jesus 
began  both  to  do  and  teach,  until  the  day  in  which  he  was 
taken  up,  after  that  he  through  the  Holy  Ghost  had  given 
commandments  unto  the  apostles  whom  he  had  chosen”  (Acts 
1:1-2).  There  are  two  declarations  we  need  to  note  here. 
First,  Jesus  continued  to  carry  on  His  work  after  His  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  sent  to 
perform  this  work  of  Christ  on  earth.  He  is  in  the  world 
today,  having  come  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  do  a  definite 
work  outlined  for  Him  as  His  part  in  the  scheme  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  One  phase  of  His  work  is  depicted  by  the  laver. 

The  laver  was  used  for  the  cleansing  of  the  priests,  those 
belonging  to  God  and  in  His  service.  When  the  priests  were 
ordained  they  were  washed  all  over:  “And  Moses  brought 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  washed  them  with  water”  (Lev. 
8:6).  That  washing  was  for  all  time.  It  was  never  re¬ 
peated,  but  there  was  continual  and  daily  cleansing  at  the 
laver.  The  blood  of  Christ  cleanses  the  believing  sinner 
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from  all  sin,  but  in  his  daily  walk  and  service  he  becomes  de¬ 
filed,  and  needs  cleansing.  The  Holy  Spirit  indwells  each 
believer,  but  sin  keeps  Him  from  having  full  sway  in  the 
lives  of  believers  today.  Sin  in  the  life  of  the  believer  re¬ 
tards  and  destroys  His  work  of  guiding  and  leading  in  the 
light.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  anxious  that  sin  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  the  life  of  the  child  of  God.  He  reveals  the  path¬ 
way  of  victory.  He  gives  power  to  the  life  when  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  met:  “For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  For 
what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh:  That  the 
righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit”  (Rom.  8:2-4).  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  omnipotent,  omnipresent,  and  omniscient 
leader  for  the  children  of  God:  “For  as  many  as  are  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God”  (Rom.  8:14). 
He  is  the  victory  for  the  Christian.  This  is  His  ministry  in 
the  sanctification  of  the  believer. 

It  is  patently  evident  today  that  many  children  of  God 
are  not  walking  in  the  light,  neither  is  there  a  manifestation 
of  power  in  their  lives.  They  are  walking  in  sin  and  sin  has 
power  over  their  lives.  Now  what  is  the  remedy  when  a 
child  of  God  sins  as  he  most  assuredly  does?*  We  have  seen 
that  the  cross  of  Christ  deals  eternally  and  completely  with 
the  sin  question  so  that  it  will  never  become  a  barrier  to  the 
salvation  of  any  believer.  But  sin  in  the  life  offends  the 
holiness  of  God  in  the  believer  as  well  as  the  unsaved.  What 
can  a  sinning  child  do  after  he  sins?  Certainly  he  does  not 
wish  to  offend  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  he  does  not  want  it 
to  hinder  his  growth  in  Christ.  What  is  the  remedy  for  a 
saved  soul  who  sins?  This  introduces  to  us  the  heavenly 
aspect  of  the  meaning  suggested  by  the  laver. 

When  Christ  ascended  into  Heaven,  He  took  His  place 


'Dr.  Scofield  was  once  asked  if  it  were  possible  for  a  Christian  not  to  sin,  to 
which  he  replied,  “Yes,  but  I  never  heard  of  one  who  did  not  sin.” 
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at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  of  God  as  our  great  High 
Priest:  “For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made 
with  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of  the  true;  but  into 
heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us: 
nor  yet  that  he  should  offer  himself  often,  as  the  high  priest 
entereth  into  the  holy  place  every  year  with  blood  of  others” 
(Heb.  9:24-25).  Part  of  His  ministry  in  heaven  is  the  daily 
cleansing  of  His  own  who  have  sinned  and  come  to  Him  con¬ 
fessing  the  sin:  “If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and 
just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  un¬ 
righteousness”  (1  John  1:9). 

The  heavenly  ministry  of  Christ  in  cleansing  those  who 
are  His  is  set  forth  in  figure  by  what  occurred  at  the  last 
supper  in  the  upper  room.  Having  laid  aside  His  garments, 
He  girded  himself  with  a  towel,  took  a  basin,  and  began  to 
wash  the  feet  of  His  disciples.  John,  who  alone  of  the  gospel 
writers  records  this  incident,  prefaces  his  account  with  this 
statement,  “Now  before  the  feast  of  the  passover,  when 
Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  was  come  that  he  should  depart 
out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father,  having  loved  his  own 
which  were  in  the  world,  he  loved  them  (kept  on  loving  them) 
unto  the  end”  (John  13:1).  The  cleansing  was  for  those 
of  His  who  are  in  the  world,  and  He  performed  this  ministry 
in  light  of  the  fact  of  His  returning  back  to  Heaven:  “Jesus 
knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his  hands, 
and  that  he  was  come  from  God,  and  went  to  God”  (John 
13:3).  He  arose  from  the  Passover  (type  of  His  death),  and 
began  the  work  of  cleansing.  His  response  to  Simon  Peter's 
refusal  at  first  to  let  the  Lord  wash  his  feet,  and  then  his 
extreme  desire  to  have  his  hands  and  head  washed,  reveals 
the  true  intent  of  the  cleansing.  “Jesus  saith  to  him.  He 
that  is  washed  (XeXovpevog,  bathed)  needeth  not  save  to  wash 
(viij)aodai,  to  wash)  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit:  and  ye 
are  clean,  but  not  all”  (John  13:10).  Jesus  used  two  differ¬ 
ent  words,  it  will  be  noted,  but  both  are  translated  by  the 
English  word  wash.  In  that  day  a  person  returning  from 
one  of  the  many  public  baths,  where  he  had  bathed,  got  his 
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feet  defiled  on  the  way  from  the  bath  house  to  his  home. 
There  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  home  a  basin  to  rinse  the 
feet.  This  had  been  omitted  the  night  the  disciples  entered 
the  upper  room  for  some  reason.  Christ  arose  and  took  the 
basin  and  began  to  wash  (vutteiv,  to  wash)  the  disciples’  feet. 
The  communion  about  the  table  was  broken,  and  Christ  took 
water  and  washed  the  disciples’  feet.  The  blood  of  Christ 
cleanses  from  sin,  all  sin,  and  the  sin  of  saved  souls  is  fully 
dealt  with  at  the  cross.  But  sin  in  the  believer  breaks  com¬ 
munion  with  God,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  death  of  Christ 
He  can  cleanse  the  child  who  comes  to  Him  in  confession. 
As  the  disciples  placed  their  defiled  feet  in  His  hands  for 
cleansing,  thus  today  we  come  in  confession  of  our  sins  and 
by  so  doing  place  our  soiled  feet  in  the  nail-pierced  hands  of 
our  Blessed  Lord,  and  He  cleanses  us  from  all  defilement. 
Fellowship  is  restored  with  the  Father.  The  late  Dr.  George 
Guille  put  it  beautifully  in  this  way,  “On  the  way  from  the 
cross  to  the  crown  our  feet  get  soiled,  but  if  we  confess  our 
sins.  He  takes  the  basin  and  girds  Himself  with  the  towel 
again,  and  cleanses  us  from  all  sin.”  What  a  gracious 
thought  it  is  to  know  our  Lord  is  girded  with  a  towel  and 
with  basin  in  hand.  He  keeps  us  clean  if  we  place  our  feet 
in  His  hands  by  confessing  our  sins.  Thus  the  laver  spoke 
of  this  heavenly  ministry  of  Christ.  The  laver  stood  between 
the  altar  and  the  Holy  Place.  The  cleansing  of  believers  by 
confessing  stands  between  the  cross  and  communion  of  the 
children  of  God. 

The  altar  was  for  a  sinner.  The  laver  was  for  a  son. 
The  altar  was  where  the  sinner  needed  punishment.  The 
laver  was  where  the  child  needed  cleansing.  The  altar  spoke 
of  blood ;  the  laver  of  water.  The  altar  suggests  this  verse  of 
Scripture,  “Without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission 
of  sin.”  The  laver  points  to  this;  “Without  holiness  no  man 
shall  see  God.” 

We  have  seen  the  meaning  of  the  laver  as  it  dealt  with 
the  sin  in  the  life  of  the  believer.  We  have  seen  that  this 
contains  a  twofold  application.  One  applies  to  the  earth  and 
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is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  other  applies  to  heaven 
and  is  the  work  of  Christ.  These  are  both  in  relationship  to 
the  believer. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  teaching  of  the  laver  which 
is  derived  from  the  former  consideration.  All  that  has  gone 
before  has  grown  out  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The 
basis  of  the  preceding  remarks  is  the  resurrection.  Now  let 
us  consider  the  two  articles  of  brass  in  the  outer  court  for 
a  larger  meaning  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  settling  the  sin 
question.  The  brazen  altar  speaks  of  His  death.  The  brazen 
laver  speaks  of  His  resurrection.  At  the  brazen  altar  is 
forgiveness  of  sin.  At  the  brazen  laver  is  imputation  of 
righteousness,  “Who  [Christ]  was  delivered  for  our  offences, 
and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification”  (Rom.  4:25).  This 
is  an  application  of  the  suggestive  meaning  of  the  laver  to  the 
sin  question  in  relationship  to  the  sinner  rather  than  the 
child  of  God.  In  this  connection  the  brazen  laver  speaks  of 
justification. 

Again  we  find  that  there  is  a  twofold  application  of  salva¬ 
tion  to  the  sinner  who  believes  in  Christ.  First,  there  is  the 
work  of  Christ  in  Heaven.  Second,  there  is  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  earth.  The  work  of  Christ  in  Heaven  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  word  fjistification.  The  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  earth  is  described  by  the  word  regeneration.  These 
are  two  distinct  elements  of  salvation,  yet  one  is  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  other.  One  never  takes  place  without  the 
other.  Justification  is  an  act;  regeneration  is  a  work.  Justi¬ 
fication  is  external  and  does  not  change  the  condition  of  the 
sinner,  but  it  changes  his  position.  Regeneration  is  internal 
and  it  does  change  the  condition  of  the  sinner,  but  it  does 
not  change  his  position.  Justification  is  a  declarative  act  in 
which  God  declares  a  sinner  justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
death  of  Christ.  This  is  a  judicial  act  that  takes  a  guilty 
and  condemned  sinner  out  from  under  condemnation,  and 
stands  him  in  the  presence  of  God  clothed  with  a  righteous¬ 
ness  that  instead  of  meriting  the  condemnation  of  the  court 
he  receives  its  commendation.  Not  only  are  his  sins  for- 
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given,  but  there  is  added  a  righteousness  that  makes  him 
accepted. 

Regeneration,  logically  following  justification,  is  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  sinner  that  changes  him 
from  a  rebellious  creature  to  a  child  of  obedience.  Regen¬ 
eration  is  based  on  justification,  but  justification  is  just  be¬ 
cause  of  regeneration. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  made  a  ground  for  the  justi¬ 
fication  and  regeneration  of  a  sinner.  The  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  do  not  themselves  save  an  individual  sinner. 
They  make  a  ground  for  God  to  justify  a  sinner.  They  untie 
the  hands  of  a  Holy  God,  and  permit  Him  to  place  them 
about  a  lost  sinner.  They  give  freedom  and  power  to  God  in 
this  twofold  work  in  salvation. 

We  wish  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  statement  that 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  provided  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  cleanses  and  regenerates  the  heart  of  a  lost  sinner.  This 
is  seen  in  an  incident  recorded  by  John  which  took  place  at 
the  cross.  When  one  of  the  soldiers  thrust  the  spear  into 
the  side  of  Christ  there  came  forth  blood  and  water.  John 
was  very  careful  to  make  mention  of  both  in  his  gospel  ac¬ 
count,  and  in  his  first  epistle  he  adds,  “This  is  he  that  came 
by  water  and  blood,  even  Jesus  Christ;  not  by  water  only, 
but  by  water  and  blood.  And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth 
witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  truth”  (1  John  5:6).  The  blood 
speaks  of  the  ground  of  salvation;  that  which  made  God’s 
power  available  in  salvation.  The  water  speaks  of  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration.  Now  we  are  prepared  to 
receive  this  startling  statement:  If  the  Holy  Spirit  had  not 
come  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  begun  His  work  of  regen¬ 
eration,  no  soul  would  ever  have  been  saved.  The  blood  of 
Christ  does  not  save  a  soul  until  the  Holy  Spirit  does  His  work. 
There  came  forth  both  water  and  blood,  for  it  takes  both  the 
blood  of  Christ  and  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  save  a  soul.  Christ  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to  do  specifically  this 
work.  This  is  again  part  of  the  resurrection  ministry  of 
Christ. 
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The  laver,  therefore,  suggests  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
as  the  altar  suggests  His  death.  Here  we  have  both  articles 
of  furniture  dealing  with  the  sin  question.  Christ  in  His 
death  settled  the  sin  question,  “the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin.”  Christ  in  His  resurrection  made  application 
of  the  finished  work  of  Calvary.  He  regenerates  the  sinners 
who  believe  and  cleanses  the  children  who  sin  by  their  con¬ 
fession. 

The  laver  was  succeeded  by  a  sea  in  the  temple  that  held 
24,000  gallons  of  water.  In  the  temple  in  Heaven  as  seen  by 
John  on  the  isle  of  Patmos,  there  is  a  sea  not  of  water  but  of 
glass,  a  figure  of  the  fact  that  the  sin  question  has  been  for¬ 
ever  solved,  the  redeemed  have  been  glorified  and  need  no 
more  cleansing,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  has  ceased  His  work  of 
regeneration. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Three  Entrances 
The  Doctrine  Concerning  Worship. 

We  now  pass  from  the  outer  court  into  the  Holy  Place. 
The  articles  of  furniture  in  the  outer  court,  as  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  show,  dealt  with  solving  the  problem  of  sin.  There 
the  sin  question  was  forever  settled,  never  to  lift  its  ugly 
jaws  again  in  condemnation  of  the  child  of  God. 

The  articles  placed  in  the  Holy  Place  spoke  of  communion 
and  worship.  There  can  be  no  communion  or  worship  until 
sin  is  out  of  the  way  as  an  issue  between  God  and  man.  After 
the  sin  question  is  dealt  with,  it  is  removed  in  such  a  way 
that  it  constitutes  no  part  of  worship.  Only  a  remembrance 
is  made  of  it.  But  God  in  His  fellowship  with  His  children 
remembers  their  sin  no  more.  As  we  pass  from  the  outer 
court  into  the  place  of  worship  we  shall  expect  to  find  a 
radical  change  in  the  articles  of  furniture.  However,  before 
considering  this  change,  it  will  be  helpful,  before  proceeding 
further  in  consideration  of  the  articles  of  furniture,  to  turn 
our  thought  to  a  description  of  the  three  entrances  of  the 
Tabernacle. 
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As  stated  in  the  Second  Chapter,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  Tabernacle  was  the  furniture.  The  Tabernacle  fur¬ 
nished  a  setting  for  the  furniture,  and  it  may  well  be  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  these  furnishings,  which  we  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  do.  We  pause,  however,  to  examine  the  three 
entrances  which  furnish  a  background  for  the  articles  in  the 
Holy  Place.  The  three  entrances  had  these  respective  names: 
The  gate  of  the  court,  1st  entrance;  The  door  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle,  2nd  entrance,  but  the  first  to  the  Tabernacle  proper; 
and  the  Vail  which  separated  the  Holy  of  Holies  from  the 
Holy  Place.  The  way  into  the  presence  of  God  for  the 
Israelite  was  through  these  three  entrances.  Christ  said,  “I 
am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life :  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father,  but  by  me”  (John  14:6).  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  threefold  definition  that  Christ  makes  of  Himself 
dovetails  into  the  three  entrances  of  the  Tabernacle. 

First,  the  gate  of  the  court  corresponds  to  Christ  as  the 
Way.  The  gate  led  into  the  outer  court  from  the  outside. 
It  was  the  first  threshold  crossed,  and  separated  the  sinner 
on  the  outside  from  all  within.  Immediately  upon  coming 
through  the  gate  the  entrant  was  confronted  by  the  brazen 
altar  with  the  laver  in  the  background.  The  way  to  God 
today  is  by  way  of  the  cross.  Christ  is  that  way.  The  way 
is  not  a  highway  on  which  one  travels  by  following  a  high¬ 
way  number,  but  a  Person  who  is  to  be  trusted.  Many  folk 
depend  on  some  highway  marker  (denomination)  to  keep 
them  on  the  right  way,  and  they  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  Methodist,  Baptist,  or  Presbyterian.  These  are  all 
very  well,  but  it  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  the  way  to  God 
is  a  Person.  Christianity  is  not  a  church,  denomination,  sys¬ 
tem  of  ethics,  rule  of  life,  or  a  ceremony;  Christianity  is  a 
Person  and  that  One  is  Christ.  He  is  the  way  to  God.  It  is 
all  important  that  God  be  approached  in  the  right  way;  for 
there  is  a  right  way  and  there  is  a  wrong  way.  The  right 
way  is  exactingly  right  and  can  be  dogmatically  stated  as 
such,  and  the  wrong  way  is  absolutely  wrong  and  can  be 
dogmatically  expressed  as  such.  The  right  way  leads  to  God, 
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and  the  wrong  way  leads  from  God.  Any  other  way  than 
Christ  is  wrong,  wholly  wrong,  incurably  wrong,  and  leads 
to  destruction.  Christ  emphatically  declared  “no  man  cometh 
to  the  Father  but  by  me.”  Sincerity  does  not  overcome  wilful 
ignorance  or  error  in  this  important  matter.  A  traveler  may 
get  on  a  wrong  way  by  mistake,  and  go  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection  from  the  desired  goal.  In  all  this  he  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  sincere,  but  he  is  on  the  wrong  way  and  his  sincerity, 
no  matter  how  intense,  will  never  enable  him  to  arrive  at  his 
destination.  On  the  contrary,  the  farther  he  goes  the  farther 
he  is  from  being  right.  The  only  possible  alternative  is  for 
him  to  get  on  the  right  way  or  be  utterly  wrong.  “I  am  the 
way.  .  .  .”  In  making  this  tremendous  claim,  He  repudiated 
every  other  way.  The  way  into  God’s  presence,  the  place  of 
communion  and  worship,  is  through  Christ.  He  must  settle 
the  sin  question  in  our  lives  before  we  can  come  into  God’s 
presence  to  worship.  In  the  Tabernacle  it  was  essential  for 
a  priest  coming  into  God’s  presence  to  worship  to  pass 
through  the  gate  and  by  the  altar.  There  was  no  other  way. 

“The  way  of  the  cross  leads  home. 

There  is  no  other  way  but  this.” 

All  worship  is  predicated  on  the  cross  of  Christ.  He  not 
only  constitutes  the  object  of  worship,  but  He  makes  the  basis 
of  worship.  Sin  must  be  settled  at  the  cross  before  there  can 
be  real  worship. 

Second,  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  corresponded  to  Christ 
who  is  the  truth.  The  door  led  from  the  outer  court  into 
the  Holy  Place.  It  separated  the  one,  who  had  made  the 
sacrifice,  from  worship.  The  priest,  having  made  the  proper 
offering,  must  pass  through  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  if  he 
would  worship  God.  So  today,  God  is  worshiped  through 
Christ  in  truth. 

That  was  a  novel  thing  Christ  introduced  to  the  Samari¬ 
tan  woman  at  the  well,  “Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh, 
when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem, 
worship  the  Father”  (John  4:21).  Both  the  Samaritans  and 
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the  Jews  agreed  that  God  was  worshiped  in  one  place.  They 
disagreed  concerning  the  place.  It  was  a  question  with  them 
of  “either — or.”  Christ  said  something  new  when  He  re¬ 
moved  the  place  by  the  “neither — nor.”  Certainly  the  Scrip- 
ture  confirmed  the  belief  of  the  Jew  that  Jerusalem  was  the 
proper  place.  There  and  there  alone  the  Jew  understood  he 
could  worship  God.  He  never  believed  he  could  worship  God 
elsewhere.  In  all  this  he  was  correct.  The  earthly  place  of 
worship  was  Jerusalem.  Again  in  the  future  it  is  to  be  the 
place  of  worship  for  all  earthly  people,  both  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles:  “And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  is  left 
of  all  the  nations  which  came  against  Jerusalem  shall  even 
go  up  from  year  to  year  to  worship  the  King,  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  and  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  And  it  shall  be, 
that  whoso  will  not  come  up  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
unto  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  even 
upon  them  shall  be  no  rain”  (Zech.  14:16-17).  God  had 
declared  to  His  people  Israel  that  it  was  in  Jerusalem  that 
he  set  His  Holy  Name.  Christ  had  given  commandment  not 
to  swear  by  Jerusalem,  and  the  reason  given  was  that  it  was 
the  city  of  the  Great  King.  Therefore  the  statement  of 
Christ  to  the  woman  at  the  well,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  was  a 
radical  one,  but  He  spoke  of  the  church  age.  During  this 
time  the  place  of  worship  would  not  be  localized:  “But  the 
hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth:  for  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  him”  (John  4:23).  The  place  was 
removed  from  Jerusalem  to  “in  spirit,”  and  the  manner 
would  be  “in  truth.” 

The  door  of  the  Tabernacle  suggested  Christ  as  the  truth, 
for  it  led  into  the  place  of  worship,  and  the  manner  of  wor¬ 
ship  now  is  “in  truth.”  God  is  worshiped  today  anywhere 
(in  spirit),  but  the  way  is  not  just  any  way.  He  is  worshiped 
“in  truth”  which  corresponds  to  the  Holy  Place  in  the  Taber¬ 
nacle.  We  shall  see  this  more  fully  as  we  consider  the 
articles  of  furniture  in  the  Holy  Place. 

Third,  the  veil  corresponds  to  Christ  as  the  life.  The  veil 
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separated  the  Holy  of  Holies  from  the  Holy  Place.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  consideration  of  the  veil  will  be  made  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  furniture  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  was  the  veil 
that  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  A  person 
who  enters  by  faith  in  Christ  into  the  Holy  Place  today  is 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  True  worship  now  brings  the  wor¬ 
shiper  into  the  very  presence  of  God.  But  it  must  still  be 
offered  in  truth  for  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  was  not  rent 
in  twain.  God  is  worshiped  only  in  truth;  but  that  which 
is  false  does  not  get  to  Him.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that 
a  believer  think  clearly  and  sharply  about  worship,  and  that 
he  be  led  aright,  for  all  that  parades  in  the  name  of  worship 
is  not  worship. 

“Let  us  go  forth  therefore  unto  him  without  the  camp, 
bearing  his  reproach”  (Heb.  13:13). 

CHAPTER  V 

The  Table  of  Shewbread 
The  Doctrine  Concerning  Worship  Continued 

As  suggested  in  the  last  chapter  the  Holy  Place  speaks  of 
worship.  There  were  three  articles  of  furniture  in  the  Holy 
Place:  the  table  of  shewbread,  the  golden  lampstand,  and 
the  altar  of  incense.  All  three  set  forth  some  item  that  per¬ 
tains  to  worship  and  must  of  necessity  enter  into  it.  Let  us 
first  consider  the  table  of  shewbread. 

The  blueprint  for  the  table  of  shewbread  is  given  in  Ex¬ 
odus  25:23-30:  “Thou  shalt  also  make°  a  table  of  shittim 
wood:  two  cubits  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  the 
breadth  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  height  thereof. 
And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold,  and  make  thereto  a 
crown  of  gold  round  about.  And  thou  shalt  make  unto  it  a 
border  of  an  hand  breadth  round  about,  and  thou  shalt  make 
a  golden  crown  to  the  border  thereof  round  about.  And  thou 
shalt  make  for  it  four  rings  of  gold,  and  put  the  rings 
in  the  four  corners  that  are  on  the  four  feet  thereof.  Over 
against  the  border  shall  the  rings  be  for  places  of  the  staves 
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to  bear  the  table.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  staves  of  shittim 
wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold,  that  the  table  may  be 
borne  with  them.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  dishes  thereof, 
and  spoons  thereof,  and  covers  thereof,  and  bowls  thereof,  to 
cover  withal:  of  pure  gold  shalt  thou  make  them.  And  thou 
shalt  set  upon  the  table  shewbread  before  me  alway.” 

The  table  of  shewbread  suggests  many  things.  It  speaks 
of  sustenance,  provision,  and  supply.  There  are  several  sug¬ 
gestions  we  make  in  order  to  pass  rapidly  over  them. 

First,  it  is  a  table  of  salvation.  Christ  gave  a  parable  in 
which  a  king  gave  a  marriage  supper  for  his  son.  The  in¬ 
vited  guests  refused  to  come.  This  provoked  the  king  to  deal 
with  the  rejectors,  and  having  done  so,  he  extended  the  invi¬ 
tation  to  include  those  in  the  highways  and  byways.  These 
were  bidden  to  come  and  eat.  Thus  an  invitation  has  gone 
out  to  the  world  to  come  and  partake  of  the  salvation  as  it  is 
in  Christ. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  table  of  Providence.  God  as  creator  pro¬ 
vides  all  food  for  man  and  beasts  today.  Mankind  eats  at 
God’s  table  in  the  physical  realm.  Yet  how  few  recognize  it, 
and  give  Him  thanks  for  His  bounty. 

Thirdly,  it  is  a  table  of  the  Lord.  This  suggests  the  Lord’s 
table  established  by  Christ  at  the  last  supper.  It  is  the  table 
for  believers.  It  is  a  long  table  extending  from  the  upper 
room  to  the  upper  air. 

More  specifically  the  table  of  shewbread  is  a  prefigure- 
ment  of  Christ  as  the  sustainer  of  spiritual  life  for  the  be¬ 
liever.  It  was  two  cubits  long,  one  cubit  wide,  and  one  and 
one  half  cubits  high.  It  was  made  of  shittim  wood  overlaid 
with  gold.  The  incorruptible  shittim  wood  speaks  of  His 
humanity.  As  the  wood  was  a  product  of  the  earth,  but  not 
subject  to  the  action  of  it  in  a  chemical  way,  thus  our  Lord 
had  a  body  made  of  earth,  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the 
virgin.  The  gold  speaks  of  His  deity.  The  gold  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  earth,  but  is  separate  from  it,  and  because  of 
that  it  has  an  inherent  value.  So  Christ  was  not  of  the  earth 
in  His  deity,  but  very  God  of  very  God.  He  came  from  the 
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glory.  This  figure  of  the  gold  and  wood  will  be  further  am¬ 
plified  when  the  ark  is  under  consideration. 

On  the  table  were  placed  twelve  loaves  of  bread,  six  in  a 
row.  The  table  and  the  bread  were  considered  as  one.  The 
same  terminology  is  used  for  both,  and  when  the  bread  is 
mentioned  the  table  is  included  and  vice  versa.  Paul  uses 
this  manner  of  speech  in  instructing  the  church  in  Corinth 
on  coming  together  “to  eat  the  table  of  the  Lord”  (1  Cor. 
11:20).  This  metonymy  is  common  in  Scripture. 

The  bread  was  changed  each  Sabbath  day,  and  the  bread 
which  was  removed  was  eaten  with  wine  by  the  priestly 
family  in  the  Holy  Place.  This  table  does  not  prefigure  Christ 
in  the  same  way  that  the  manna  does.  There  is  a  sharp  dis¬ 
tinction  here  that  must  be  made.  It  is  a  distinction  which  is 
probably  not  a  difference.  Both  speak  of  Christ  but  not  in 
exactly  the  same  connection,  although  Christ  is  bread  in  both. 

The  manna  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  lifegiver.  This  is  His 
own  interpretation  of  the  manna:  “Then  Jesus  said  unto 
them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Moses  gave  you  not  that 
bread  from  heaven ;  but  my  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread 
from  heaven.  For  the  bread  of  God  is  he  which  cometh  down 
from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world.  ...  I  am  the 
bread  of  life:  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger;  and 
he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst”  (John  6:32-33, 35). 

The  shewbread  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  life  sustainer. 
Eternal  life  is  a  gift  and  is  the  manna  that  came  down  from 
heaven.  He  that  receives  the  manna  receives  eternal  life. 
However,  eternal  life  requires  a  special  food  to  sustain  it  in 
growth  and  strength,  and  the  shewbread  sets  forth  Christ  as 
the  food  for  those  who  have  partaken  of  the  manna  of  life. 
This  is  seen  in  another  bit  of  language  Christ  used.  The 
shewbread  was  made  of  grain,  ground,  unleavened,  made  into 
bread  and  baked:  “And  thou  shalt  take  fine  flour,  and  bake 
twelve  cakes  thereof;  two  tenth  deals  shall  be  in  one  cake” 
(Lev.  24:5).  The  analogy  of  this  to  Christ  is  found  in  John 
12:24-33.  Christ  is  the  corn  of  wheat  that  falls  into  the 
ground  and  dies:  “Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  a 
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corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone: 
but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.”  He  was  ground 
in  the  mill  of  suffering :  “Now  is  my  soul  troubled ;  and  what 
shall  I  say?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour:  but  for  this 
cause  came  I  unto  this  hour”  (vs.  27).  He  was  brought  into 
the  fire  of  suffering  and  judgment,  “Now  is  the  judgment  of 
this  world:  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out. 
And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me”  (vss.  31-32).  He  came  forth  from  the  tomb  in  new- 
ness  of  life,  for  His  soul  did  not  see  corruption.  Now  He 
lives  a  resurrection  life.  He  is  the  shewbread  now  for  be¬ 
lievers  to  feed  on  to  sustain  eternal  life  in  growth.  The 
Christian  is  to  feed  on  the  living  Christ.  The  believer  is  to 
appropriate  Christ  as  He  is  today,  living  at  God’s  right  hand. 
He  said,  “I  am  the  bread  of  life.”  There  is  an  ancient  proverb 
that  contains  the  thought  that  a  thing  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on.  Thus  a  Christian  is  to  feed  on  Christ.  Again  He  said: 
“I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life  and  that  they  might 
have  it  more  abundantly.”  Christ  does  not  wish  to  take  any¬ 
thing  away  from  the  Christian,  but  rather  to  give  something. 
That  something  is  Himself.  If  He  does  remove  something 
from  the  life  it  is  that  He  might  add  something  more  wonder¬ 
ful.  The  daily  food  of  the  Christian  is  Christ,  and  only  by 
appropriating  Him  will  there  be  growth  in  the  life.  Those 
who  do  come  to  Him  will  find  full  satisfaction,  “he  that 
cometh  to  me  will  never  hunger.” 

The  liberal  theologian  continually  directs  his  hearers  to 
the  life  of  Christ  before  the  cross.  The  life  of  Jesus,  as 
it  is  habitually  designated,  is  given  as  a  pattern  for 
the  man  living  today.  The  mere  contemplation  of  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus  will  furnish  food  for  the  soul  accord¬ 
ing  to  those  of  this  school.  We  say  it  reverently,  but  we 
say  it  nevertheless,  those  who  contemplate  merely  the  earthly 
life  of  Jesus  as  a  source  for  food  and  strength  will  starve  to 
death.  Certainly  the  earthly  life  of  Christ  was  wonderful, 
worthy  of  emulation,  but  where  is  the  power  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  to  follow  in  His  footsteps?  It  is  the  life  of  Christ  after 
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the  cross  that  is  the  source  of  power  and  the  mainspring  for 
living.  His  resurrection  life  is  the  table  for  believers.  There 
is  where  he  is  to  go  for  food,  and  those  feeding  upon  Him 
grow  in  grace.  It  is  therefore  not  imitation  of  the  earthly 
life  of  Christ,  but  importation  of  the  heavenly  life  of  Christ 
that  builds  up  the  believer  spiritually.  Paul  declared,  “Christ 
liveth  in  me”  now,  and  again,  “for  to  me  to  live  is  Christ.” 

The  table  was  the  center  of  union  and  communion  for  the 
priestly  family.  They  were  instructed  to  abide  in  the  Holy 
Place  and  “eat  it  at  the  table”  (Lev.  24:9).  The  real  unity 
of  the  priestly  family  was  about  the  table :  the  real  unity  of 
believers  is  about  Christ.  It  is  well  to  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  denominational  difference.  The  differences  today  among 
denominations  is  principally  psychological  rather  than  theo¬ 
logical.  People  with  a  certain  frame  of  mind  and  peculiar 
bent  of  thinking  get  together.  Differences  among  believers 
have  been  aggravated  by  personalities.  However,  believers, 
and  by  this  designation  we  mean  true  believers,  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  and  groups,  are  one  in  Christ.  All  true  believers  can 
meet  in  fellowship  and  worship  about  the  blessed  person  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  “For  where  two  or  three  are  gath¬ 
ered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them” 
(Matt.  18:20). 

Therefore  these  movements  abroad  in  the  land  to  bring 
together  in  the  spirit  of  religious  fraternity  the  Jew,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Protestant  do  not,  and  in  the  nature  of  their 
differentiating  characteristics  cannot,  make  for  true  unity. 
They  are  futile  attempts  to  effect  a  ground  for  fellowship 
which  is  impossible  apart  from  Christ.  In  such  a  meeting  it 
has  been  impossible  to  exalt  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  without 
giving  offense  to  some  of  the  delegates  or  members  of  the 
assemblage.  Such  gatherings  are  called  together,  therefore, 
on  the  basis  of  “universal  brotherhood”  which  is  calculated  to 
offend  none  of  the  parties  involved.  The  Lord  of  Glory  is 
unmentioned;  Jesus  of  Nazareth  perhaps  receives  a  passing 
reference. 

Certainly  true  believers  ought  to  come  together.  A  lover 
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of  the  Lord’s  work  must  decry  the  “rent  asunder”  condition 
of  the  church,  but  there  is  no  Scriptural  or  permanent  place 
to  meet  apart  from  Christ.  It  would  be  wonderful  indeed  if 
Roman  Catholic,  Jew,  and  Protestant  could  meet  together 
about  the  table,  which  is  the  Lord.  This  would  of  necessity 
be  where  the  middle  wall  of  partition  was  broken  down  and 
all  were  made  one  in  Christ,  and  the  meeting  would  be  about 
His  blessed  person  where  He  would  receive  all  the  praise  and 
glory.  In  light  of  the  coming  together  of  all  branches  of  the 
apostate  church  in  antagonism  to  Christ,  the  Christian  does 
well  to  be  wary  of  any  man-made  attempt  to  federate 
professing  believers  on  the  basis  of  mere  good  will.  That 
which  is  apart  from  Him  is  satanic,  and  can  contain  inher¬ 
ently  no  good  will.  The  Christian  should  pray,  however,  for 
the  union  of  all  believers  that  they  might  be  made  one  in  out¬ 
ward  manifestation,  as  well  as  unified  in  spirit. 

There  were  twelve  loaves  placed  on  the  table,  one  for  each 
of  the  twelve  tribes.  Little  Benjamin  had  the  same  kind  of 
loaf  as  big  Judea.  Outcast  Reuben  had  the  same  as  priestly 
Levi.  Each  stood  on  the  same  ground  of  relationship,  and 
shared  alike  in  the  participation  of  heavenly  food.  Man  is 
equalized  when  Christ  is  exalted.  It  lifts  and  enobles  man 
when  he  exalts  Christ  rather  than  man :  “For  we  being  many 
are  one  bread,  and  one  body:  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that 
one  bread”  (1  Cor.  10:17). 

One  final  feature  of  the  table  will  occupy  our  attention  in 
closing.  In  chapter  22  of  Leviticus  instructions  were  given 
that  forbade  the  stranger,  sojourner,  defiled,  servant,  lame, 
blind,  or  blemished  from  eating  at  the  table.  The  meaning 
of  this  is  evident.  Worship  is  the  privilege  of  believers.  It 
must  be  foreign  to  all  others.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  public  worship.  No  one  can  worship  until 
brought  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ  and  made  whole. 

No  stranger  could  eat.  Only  sons  can  worship  God  today, 
“ye  must  be  born  again.”  No  servant  could  eat.  Works  do 
not  make  an  approach  to  God.  Again  it  is  sonship  that 
brings  one  into  the  place  of  worship.  To  be  acceptable  the 
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worshiper  must  come  by  the  brazen  altar  which  is  the  cross 
of  Christ.  No  blind,  lame,  or  defiled  could  eat.  Sin  keeps 
many  believers  from  enjoying  participation  in  the  things  of 
the  Lord.  Even  the  believer  must  come  by  the  laver  for 
cleansing.  The  believer  must  confess  his  sins  that  he  may 
be  restored.  But  those  who  have  come  to  the  cross  as  sin¬ 
ners,  and  have  confessed  all  known  sin  are  privileged,  yea 
urged  to  worship  Him. 

“0!  Come!  Let  us  adore  Him.” 

Cleburne,  Texas. 

(To  be  conclvded  in  the  Janvary-March,  1938,  Number) 


•o  o  o- 

WHAT  WAS  CHRIST’S  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS 
THE  SCRIPTURES? 

No  one  can  minimize  the  Scriptures  without  reflecting  on 
the  reliability  of  Christ.  Our  Lord  either  cites  or  refers  to 
the  Old  Testament  probably  more  than  four  hundred  times, 
and  this  He  did  without  any  question  or  hesitation.  He  has 
stamped  the  whole  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  with  His  im¬ 
primatur,  in  His  conversation  with  the  two  disciples  as  He 
journeyed  with  them  to  Emmaus,  and  with  His  disciples  in 
the  upper  room  (Lk.  24:27,  44).  Sir  Robert  Anderson  says: 
“Christ  regarded  the  Old  Testament  as  Divinely  inspired,  and 
the  only  escape  from  that  conclusion  is  to  disparage  either 
His  teaching  or  the  record  of  it.”  And  this  is  to  destroy 
Christianity  altogether. 

— Dr.  F.  E.  Marsh,  The  Greatest  Book  in  Literature,  p.  51. 
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CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISM:  ITS  HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND  AND  SUCCESSOR 

Introduction 

The  advocates  of  the  movement  historically  known  as 
Christian  Socialism  believed  that  it  possessed  sufficient  merit 
to  give  it  ascendency  over  all  other  forms  of  Socialism  as 
well  as  extreme  Individualism,  provided  its  principles  should 
ever  be  given  wide-spread  application  to  social  problems. 
The  scheme  never  having  emerged  from  the  theoretical  stage, 
and  now  no  longer  a  distinct  movement  designed  to  reform 
society  by  the  application  of  so-called  Christian  principles,  I 
have  sought  to  trace  the  genesis  of  the  system  and  furnish 
a  brief  comparison  with  radical  socialism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Christianity  in  its  Scriptural  application  to  the  present 
age,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  concluding  section  setting  forth 
the  revealed  purpose  of  God  for  the  ultimate  establishment 
of  a  perfect  social  order  in  the  earth.* 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Lamennais,  a  then  ortho¬ 
dox  churchman  of  the  Romish  faith  in  France,  began  pub¬ 
lishing  tracts  on  the  subject  of  the  Church  and  Social  reform 
the  first  of  which,  entitled,  “Indifference  in  Religious  Mat¬ 
ters,”  appeared  in  1817.  In  it  he  seeks  to  defend  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Throne  and  Church  and  inveighs  against  the  religious 


*The  first  three  sections  of  this  paper  were  prepared  in  1912  for  reading 
before  a  group  investigating  the  ethical  teachings  of  Christ.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  source  citations  are  confined  to  the  literature  of  the 
periods  treated  and  the  time  of  the  writing.  On  the  occasion  of  present¬ 
ing  the  paper  I  was  urged  to  publish  it.  Having  a  feeling  that  the 
subject  needed  a  concluding  section  presenting  the  positive  teaching  con¬ 
cerning  God’s  ultimate  purpose  in  the  earth,  it  was  laid  aside.  The  last 
section  entitled,  “The  True  Utopia,”  has  now  been  added  for  this  printing. 
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indifference  of  the  masses.  Being  a  man  of  intense  feelings 
and  pronounced  opinions,  he  swung  to  the  extreme  position 
demanded  by  his  faith  and  declared:  “Without  Pope  there 
can  be  no  Church,  without  Church  no  Christianity,  without 
Christianity  no  religion,  without  religion  no  society.”  Strip¬ 
ping  away  his  papal  bias,  we  find  in  this  statement  the  kernel 
of  his  Christian  Socialism.  He  attempted  to  Romanize  so¬ 
ciety,  but  his  impetuous  nature  and  radical  plans  alienated 
the  papal  leaders  which  caused  him  to  turn  from  the  Church 
and  attempt  to  spiritualize  democracy.  In  this  period  he  wrbte: 
“In  passing  through  the  earth  ...  I  heard  awful  groanings; 
I  opened  mine  eyes,  and  saw  unheard  of  sufferings  without 
number.  Pale,  sick,  failing,  covered  with  garments  of  mourn¬ 
ing,  stained  here  and  there  with  blood.  Humanity  rose  before 
me,  and  I  asked  myself,  ‘Is  that  man  as  God  has  made  him?*  ” 
Like  other  Socialists,  Lamennais  traced  all  the  sources  of 
social  discontent  to  the  maladministrations  of  the  established 
order.  He  affirmed  his  belief  in  the  application  of  the  ethical 
principles  of  Christianity  as  the  only  cure.  In  an  address  on 
this  subject  he  said:  “When  you  shall  have  succeeded  in 
giving  to  your  organization  the  Christian  equity  of  rights, 
the  regeneration  (of  society)  intended  by  you,  and  which 
God  commands  you  to  aspire  after,  will  be  accomplished  of 
its  own  accord  in  those  three  inseparable  branches,  the 
mental,  moral,  and  material  order  of  things.’* 

His  followers,  although  they  recognized  his  sincerity  and 
great  power  in  arousing  the  feelings  of  men,  had  not  failed 
to  note  his  failure  as  a  constructive  stateman  while  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  refused  to  see  in  this 
man  of  high  ideals,  the  type  of  leader  they  thought  was 
needed  to  bring  about  practical  results.  He  turned  from  them 
as  he  had  turned  from  the  church,  spending  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  religious  meditations  and  literary  pursuits.  His  will 
directed  that  his  body  be  laid  in  an  unmarked  grave  among 
the  poor  with  no  service  in  a  church.  He  did  not  live  to  see 
his  cherished  ideals  bear  practical  fruit,  but  his  biographers 
tell  us  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  those  who  followed  him  in 
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the  movement  he  inaugurated  copied  the  fundamental  belief 
of  his  system,  namely,  that  religion  is  the  great  regenerating 
power  in  society. 

As  we  must  look  upon  Lamennais  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  early  Christian  Socialism  of  France,  we  find  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley  occupying  a  like  position  in  England.  After 
the  downfall  of  Owenism  and  the  failure  of  the  Chartist  up. 
rising  in  1848,  we  read  that  Maurice,  Ludlow  and  Kingsley 
were  greatly  stirred  by  the  reports  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
English  working  people  published  in  the  London  Morning 
Chronicle.  About  this  time  Kingsley,  under  the  nom  de 
guerre,  Parson  Lot,  began  a  series  of  articles  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  journal  called  Politics  for  the  People.  Brief 
extracts  from  these  articles,  which  at  the  time  were  consid¬ 
ered  revolutionary  by  conservative  men,  will  give  us  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  workings  of  his  mind.  Writing  of  the  People’s 
Charter  of  1838,  he  said :  “My  only  quarrel  with  the  Charter 
is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in  reform.”  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  legislative  reform  only,  saying  that  a  man’s 
heart  cannot  be  changed  by  act  of  Parliament.  In  this 
strain  he  continues:  “God  will  only  reform  society  on  con¬ 
dition  of  our  reforming  every  man  his  own  self,  while  the 
devil  is  quite  ready  to  help  us  mend  the  laws  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  earth  and  heaven,  without  ever  starting  such  an  im¬ 
pertinent  and  ‘personal’  request  as  that  man  should  mend 
himself.” 

Mr.  Ludlow,  who  had  been  in  France,  brought  back  to 
England  the  idea  of  cooperative  associations.  Politics  for  the 
People,  proving  to  be  a  financial  failure,  was  succeeded  by  the 
Christian  Socialist  of  which  Ludlow  became  editor,  and 
Kingsley,  under  the  old  nom  de  guerre,  a  regular  contrib¬ 
utor.  Although  the  propaganda  of  associations  and  coopera¬ 
tion  in  industry  were  the  first  concern  of  the  editorial  pages 
of  the  Christian  Socialist,  Kingsley  insisted  in  his  contribu¬ 
tions  that  there  must  be  something  deeper  beneath  these  out¬ 
ward  reforms.  In  this  connection  he  said:  “We  must  touch 
the  workman  at  all  his  points  of  interest.  First  and  fore- 
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most  at  associations,  but  also  at  political  rights,  as  grounded 
both  on  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  historic 
facts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.”  Again,  referring  to  the  So¬ 
cialist  movement,  he  said :  “The  new  element  is  democracy  in 
Church  and  State.  Waiving  the  question  of  its  evil  and  its 
good,  we  cannot  stop  it.  Let  us  Christianize  it  instead.” 

However  impracticable,  or  even  impossible,  this  was  to 
accomplish,  these  last  five  words  expressed  the  subject  near¬ 
est  to  his  heart.  In  his  sermons,  in  his  newspaper  articles, 
and  by  the  language  he  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  characters 
of  his  novels,  he  not  only  depicted  the  real  and  cruel  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  the  laboring  classes,  but  he  accompanied  these 
vivid  word  pictures  with  the  assertion  that  in  Christianity, 
as  he  conceived  of  its  application,  only  could  the  cure  be 
found.  In  a  sermon  at  St.  John’s  Church,  Fitzroy  Square,  in 
1857,  he  said:  “All  systems  of  society  which  favor  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  capital  in  a  few  hands,  which  oust  the  masses 
from  the  soil  which  their  forefathers  possessed  of  old,  which 
reduce  them  to  the  level  of  serfs  and  day  laborers  living  on 
wages  and  alms,  which  crush  them  down  with  debt,  or  in  any 
wise  degrade  and  enslave  them,  or  deny  them  a  permanent 
stake  in  the  commonwealth,  are  contrary  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God  which  Jesus  proclaimed.” 

In  Alton  Locke  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  heroine  these 
words:  “One  by  one  every  institution  disappointed  me.  .  .  . 
Then  I  tried  association  among  my  own  sex — among  the  most 
degraded  of  them.  I  simply  tried  to  put  them  into  a  position 
in  which  they  might  work  for  each  other,  and  not  for  a  single 
tyrant;  in  which  the  tyrant’s  profits  might  be  divided  among 
the  slaves  themselves.  Experienced  men  warned  me  that  I 
should  fail;  that  such  a  plan  .  .  .  demanded  what  was  im¬ 
possible  to  find — ^good  faith,  fraternal  love,  overruling  moral 
influence.  I  answered  that  I  knew  that  already ;  that  nothing 
but  Christianity  alone  could  supply  that  want,  but  that  it 
could  and  should  supply  it.” 

This  is  the  heart  of  Charles  Kingsley’s  Christian  Social¬ 
ism.  Like  Lamennais,  he  did  not  live  to  see  his  theories 
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worked  out  in  practical  results,  and  yet,  unlike  Lamennais, 
he  did  not  become  morose  in  his  declining  days,  but  rather 
softened  towards  society,  and  contented  himself  with  what¬ 
ever  he  could  accomplish  in  social  reform. 

In  Germany  the  movement  has  been  in  some  respects 
more  scientific  and  effective  in  practical  results,  if  not  more 
Christian  in  all  of  its  ramifications.  We  have  not  the  time 
to  trace  its  earliest  history  under  the  agitation  of  Huber, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the  movement  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  As  was  the  case  in  France,  Christian  Socialism  in  Ger¬ 
many  had  its  inception  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
whatever  practical  results  it  has  achieved  there  is  largely 
due  to  the  infiuence  of  the  clergy  of  that  church. 

An  agitation  was  also  started  in  Protestant  circles  under 
the  leadership  of  Court  Chaplain  Stocker  and  his  more  thor¬ 
oughgoing  confrere.  Pastor  Todt.  They  formed  an  associa¬ 
tion  which  they  called  the  “Central  Union  for  Social  Reform 
on  a  Religious  Constitutional  Monarchial  Basis,”  a  title  which, 
in  all  of  its  implications,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  win 
adherents  from  the  Social  Democracy.  They  laid  down  two 
fundamental  principles  for  their  campaign,  the  first  of  which 
was  that  there  must  be  thorough  reforms  by  the  Government 
to  inspire  in  the  masses  a  confidence  in  the  Government  itself; 
and  secondly,  that  the  Church  must  recognize  the  rights  of 
the  working  classes  and  exert  its  influence  towards  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  social  question  on  a  moral  and  religious  basis. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Protestant  Church,  as  such,  has 
had  a  minor  influence  with  the  lower  classes  in  Germany,  the 
movement  has  not  been  widely  felt.  I  have,  therefore,  se¬ 
lected  Bishop  Ketteler  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  a  leading 
representative  of  the  larger  movement,  as  the  most  likely  one 
to  give  us  an  approximate  idea  of  that  movement. 

As  is  commonly  known,  the  Social  Democracy  of  Germany 
maintains  that  humanity,  in  its  collectivity,  is  the  highest 
authority  for  its  own  salvation  and  welfare.  Against  this 
conception,  which  had  been  voiced  by  one  of  its  leaders  in 
these  words,  “the  working  classes  are  the  rock  on  which  the 
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Church  of  the  present  must  be  built,”  Bishop  Ketteler  threw 
all  his  influence.  Kaufman  says :  “According  to  Ketteler,  to 
secure  the  safety  and  welfare  of  society,  it  must  be  founded 
on  the  rock  St.  Peter.  Christ  is  the  true  Saviour  of  society, 
and  the  full  recognition  of  Christian  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
privileged  classes  towards  the  poor,  after  the  manner  of  St. 
Elizabeth  and  St.  Francis,  would  heal  many  of  the  sores  in 
the  social  body  politic.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  recognition 
of  Christian  principle  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  would 
enable  them  to  bear  the  ills  of  life  with  dignified  patience  and 
endure  heroism,  remembering  that  disposition  of  heart  rather 
than  social  position  determines  man’s  true  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

From  this  and  similar  statements  it  may  be  rightly  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  Bishop  did  not  place  undue  confidence  in  legis¬ 
lation  to  equalize  class  differences.  Variations  in  fortune,  he 
points  out  in  another  connection,  are  as  much  the  result  of 
inequality  of  skill  and  personal  equipment  as  the  lack  of 
favorable  chance  in  the  world.  He  opposed  the  idea  that 
labor  is  the  whole  and  only  source  of  wealth.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  his  propaganda,  however,  is  that  the  Church  ought 
to  be  the  controlling  spirit  of  the  economic  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  world.  He  would  have  the  church  become  a  great 
cooperative  association  of  laborers  for  the  overthrow  of 
capitalistic  tyranny,  this  reform,  however,  to  be  accomplished 
by  specific  means,  working  through  obedience  to  the  Church, 
and  not  by  the  application  of  external  and  uncontrolled  forces. 
Herein  he  again  runs  counter  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Social  Democracy.  Under  his  direction  Roman  Catholic 
associations  of  artisans  and  laborers  were  formed,  many  of 
which  are  still  in  operation. 

From  these  fragmentary,  but  I  trust  representative,  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  works  of  prominent  European  Christian  So¬ 
cialists,  we  may  gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  aims  and  general 
character  of  the  movement. 

II.  A  Brief  Comparison 

We  now  pass  to  a  comparison  of  the  fundamental  differ- 
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ences  between  Christian  Socialism  and  Socialism  proper. 
The  creed  of  Socialism  has  been  succinctly  stated  thus  in 
socialistic  writings:  “Co-operative  communism  in  industry, 
international  republicanism  in  politics,  and  atheistic  human¬ 
ism  in  religion.”  Karl  Marx  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
Church  and  her  ministers.  Herr  Most  declared:  “The  So¬ 
cial  Democracy  will  not  recede :  it  will  pursue  its  course  and 
accomplish  its  designs,  even  though  all  priestdom  should  rise 
against  it,  like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  thick  enough  to  darken  the 
sun.  The  Social  Democracy  knows  that  the  days  of  Christi¬ 
anity  are  numbered,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  say  to  the  priests,  settle  your  accounts  with 
heaven,  for  your  time  is  come.” 

And  Madame  Hahn  said:  “My  religion  is  Socialism,  and 
it  alone  is  truth,  morality,  justice  and  brotherhood.  Down 
with  the  priests  of  every  robe  and  hue !  The  first  reform  to 
be  accomplished  is  to  change  all  churches  into  good  habita¬ 
tions  for  workingmen.”  In  seeming  contrast  to  these  radical 
statements.  Socialists  in  the  United  States,  in  convention, 
have  declared  that  religion  is  a  private  matter,  a  question  of 
individual  conscience.  Some  Socialists  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  Socialism  is  the  only  true  expression  of  Christianity. 
Apparently  we  have  here  a  conflict  of  opinion;  on  the  one 
hand,  out  and  out  atheism  of  a  Most,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
avowed  acceptance  of  Christianity,  or,  to  quote  their  w'ords, 
“the  real,  living,  breathing  and  acting  sermon  on  the  mount.” 

Looking  beneath  the  surface,  however,  we  do  not  find 
conflict.  All  is  harmonious.  The  seeming  paradox  arises 
from  a  confusion  in  the  definition  of  terms.  What  Socialists 
understand  as  Christianity  is  a  very  different  conception 
from  that  which  the  evangelical  Church  holds  to  be  the  truth 
of  the  Divine  revelation.  That  which  has  to  do  with  God 
Himself,  and  man’s  dependence  upon  and  accountability  to 
Him,  and  man’s  ability  to  meet  His  demands  in  Christ  alone, 
and  all  the  issues  of  man’s  destiny — ^these  things  have  no 
part  or  parcel  in  the  Socialists’  scheme.  Man’s  responsibility 
to  his  fellowman,  which  is  the  minor  portion  of  the  double 
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command  emphasized  by  our  Lord  in  His  reply  to  the  Phari¬ 
sees  and  the  Herodians,  “and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.  The  second  is  this. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  the  latter,  I  say,  is 
proclaimed  to  be  the  vital  essence  of  Christianity  by  those 
Socialists  who  would  have  us  believe  that  Socialism  and 
Christianity  are  in  harmony  one  with  the  other.  The  King¬ 
dom  of  God  is  limited  to  the  social  order.  In  Civilization 
Civilized  the  author  says:  “We  have  but  to  cease  selfish¬ 
ness,  but  be  willing  that  our  brothers  and  sisters  be  as  happy 
as  ourselves,  but  be  willing  that  all  have  their  share  in  God’s 
bounty,  and  lo,  here  we  have  heaven.” 

This  is  bald  materialism.  It  makes  heaven  synonymous 
with  bread  and  beer  if,  perchance,  bread  and  beer  are  desired 
above  all  else.  This  conception  is  in  entire  accord  with  two 
other  statements  which  we  find,  namely,  “Faith  in  God  is  an 
unnecessary  factor,”  and  “The  Social  Democrats  maintain 
that  they  have  no  need  of  God.”  The  late  President  Hibben, 
in  a  course  lecture,*  pointed  out  that  whatever  does  not  come 
into  the  consciousness  of  a  man  is  zero  to  that  man.  If  the 
consciousness  of  God  does  not  come  into  a  man’s  life  God  to 
him  is  zero.  Socialism,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  theory  of 
naturalistic  evolution  ignores  God  and  deifies  man.  Madame 
Hahn  is  right  in  asserting  that  Socialism  is  religion.  The 
prince  of  this  world  seeks  the  worship  of  man,  but  he  is 
quite  content  if  man  substitutes  for  the  worship  of  God  the 
worship  of  man  himself. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  three  fundamental  tenets  of 
Socialism,  Christian  Socialism  (1)  has  never  advocated  cen¬ 
tralized  governmental  communism  in  all  departments  of  en¬ 
deavor  to  replace  existing  right  of  private  enterprise  under 
the  protection  of  the  state.  Its  methods  have  aimed  at  re¬ 
formation,  rather  than  at  revolution  in  the  sphere  of  eco¬ 
nomics.  (2)  It  has  not  concerned  itself  with  international 
republicanism.  In  conspicuous  instances  it  has  loyally  sup- 
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ported  monarchial  forms  of  government  under  which  it  sought 
to  better  social  conditions.  And  (3)  there  is  no  common 
ground  between  the  formal  statements  of  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  two  systems. 

In  whatever  degree  Christian  Socialism  fails  to  measure 
up  to  all  the  demands  of  revealed  Christian  truth,  it  pro- 
ceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  man  is  responsible  to  God 
and  that  only  as  individual  men  are  made  right  is  there  hope 
for  a  better  society.  Unbiased  investigators  who  have  gone 
deeply  beneath  the  surface  believe  with  the  Christian  Social¬ 
ists  that  the  decay  of  religion  is  the  cause  underlying  the 
rising  tide  of  social  discontent.  The  severest  indictment 
against  the  individualism  of  the  Manchester  school,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  not  that  it  lays  emphasis  upon  individual  rights,  but 
upon  the  fact  that  it  has  divorced  the  idea  of  Christian  duty 
and  responsibility  from  its  conception  of  political  economy. 
Under  this  conception,  as  Behrends  points  out,  the  most 
devoted  husbands,  the  most  considerate  fathers,  and,  out¬ 
wardly  at  least,  the  most  devout  churchmen  could  be,  and  in 
many  instances  have  been,  the  most  heartless  employers. 

When  the  man  of  wealth,  whether  his  holdings  are  inher¬ 
ited,  acquired  through  the  manipulation  of  questionable  high 
finance,  or  legitimately  produced  by  superior  brain  power, 
fails  to  recognize  his  responsibility  first  to  God  and  then  to 
his  fellow  man ;  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  occupies  a  high 
place  in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  and  yet  shows  himself  to 
be  palpably  unjust  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  when  he 
ignores  the  rights  of  those  who  are  contributing  to  his  wealth 
by  their  labor;  when,  before  the  less  fortunate  members  of 
society  he  flaunts  his  self-indulgent  prodigality,  he  becomes  a 
true  anarch. 

And  when  the  laborer,  in  his  turn,  forgets  God  and  his 
own  responsibility  to  society;  when  he,  too,  becomes  a  mam- 
monist,  looking  wholly  to  material  means  to  lift  himself  out 
of  his  low  estate;  when  his  envy  leads  him  to  focus  all 
his  desires,  not  on  the  things  which  are  not  seen  and  eternal, 
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but  on  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal,  he  but  fans 
and  adds  fuel  to  the  smouldering  flames  of  passion. 

Against  the  unjust  code  of  ethics  of  the  extreme  indi¬ 
vidualists,  on  the  one  hand,  and  atheistic  communism  which 
seeks  to  raise  man  to  a  higher  status  purely  mundane,  on  the 
other  hand,  Christian  Socialism  has  borne  its  testimony  alike. 
It  has  sought  to  bring  the  oppositing  elements  of  society  to¬ 
gether  on  a  basis  of  Christian  justice. 

III.  Christian  Socialism  and  Christianity 

Before  we  can  gain  a  true  estimate  of  Christian  Socialism 
we  must  consider  the  question.  Is  it  in  harmony  with  the 
essential  requirements  of  the  Christian  revelation?  Amongst 
its  advocates  there  has  been  entire  unanimity  in  one  particu¬ 
lar,  namely,  that  there  can  be  no  ideal  social  condition  founded 
on  other  than  the  Christian  faith  to  which  all  followers  of 
Christ  must  assent.  There  is,  however,  great  diversity  of 
opinions  as  to  what  in  the  Christian  faith  is  vital  for  the 
solution  of  the  social  problems.  Both  Socialism  and  Christian 
Socialism,  although  employing  different  methods,  have  for 
their  avowed  purpose  the  ushering  in  of  an  ideal  condition 
under  which,  first  and  foremost,  economic  wrongs  shall  be 
banished.  In  considering  the  call  to  the  Church  to  participate 
as  an  organization  in  this  campaign  we  must  face  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Is  this  the  business  of  the  Church?  Is  this  the  divine 
commission  entrusted  to  her  by  the  Lord? 

It  is  of  small  consequence  to  us  what  individual  Christian 
Socialists  of  the  19th  Century  thought  and  wrote.  What 
is  of  vital  importance  today  is.  To  what  does  the  propaganda 
of  modern  Christian  Socialism  seek  to  commit  the  Church? 
Kaufman  puts  it  in  a  sentence  thus:  *The  distinguishing 
mark  of  Christian  Socialism  is  its  firm  faith  in  the  power  of 
Christian  ethics  to  bring  about  a  complete  transformation  of 
industrial  economy.”  The  publication  some  years  ago  of  The 
Social  Task  of  Christianity,  by  Samuel  Z.  Batten,  D.D.,  hailed 
by  many  Christian  reviewers  as  the  supreme  message  of  that 
hour  for  the  Church,  is  in  full  accord  with  this  view.  The 
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trend  of  Dr.  Batten’s  argument  is  that  Christianity  having 
failed  to  regenerate  the  largest  portion  of  the  mass  of  human¬ 
ity,  the  Church  is  called  upon  to  attempt  the  regeneration  of 
society,  not  by  the  difficult  and  slow  process  of  individual 
regeneration  but  by  the  wholesale  application  of  the  ethics 
of  Jesus.  In  an  editorial  comment  on  this  book  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  8,  1911,  with  rare  insight  for  a  secular 
journal  into  the  genius  of  Christianity,  says:  “.  .  .  .  it  is 
impossible  not  to  remark  upon  the  curious  mingling  of  the 
things  which  are  Caesar’s  and  Christ’s.  Christ’s  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world  and  He  taught  salvation  by  faith  rather 
than  by  works.  He  had  no  mission  to  reform  society,  and  it 
is  those  who  are  followers  of  His  footsteps  who  in  his  name 
propose  a  social  work  instead  of  a  work  of  everlasting  salva¬ 
tion  ...  it  is  a  sort  of  Christianity  which  Christ  never 
taught.”  This  comment  applies,  it  is  needless  to  point  out,  to 
the  New  Testament  revelation  as  purposed  for  the  present 
age.  In  an  article  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  written  while  he  was 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  we  discover  a  like  thought  in  these 
words :  “Did  you  ever  notice  that  Christ  was  not  a  reformer 
.  ...  He  was  not  organizing  men  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
be  done  in  order  to  reconstruct  and  better  human  life.  He  was 
supplying  the  whole  motive  force  of  that  and  everything  else.” 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  question.  From  the  days  of 
Lamennais  to  the  present  hour  Christian  Socialists  have 
plead  for  ethical  reform  without  laying  stress  on  the  only 
way  power  might  be  gained  to  make  reform  lasting  and  ef¬ 
fective.  They  seem  to  have  failed  to  recognize  that  in  their 
exhortations  for  the  adoption  of  Christian  ethics  they  were 
placing  the  cart  before  the  horse,  nay  worse  now,  they  speak 
as  thought  they  expect  the  cart  to  move  off  without  the  horse 
at  all.  It  requires  little  insight  to  recognize  the  verity  of  the 
trite  truism  that  if  society  would  organize  its  affairs  upon  the 
ethical  standards  of  Jesus  social  harmony  would  result. 
The  social  problem  today,  as  it  has  been  throughout  the  his¬ 
tory  of  man’s  organized  community  life,  is  not  primarily  a 
question  of  man’s  duty  to  fellowman  as  it  is  a  question  of 
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disposing  of  that  big  if.  If  society  will  only  be  good,  lo,  we 
have  heaven  on  earth!  The  message  that  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  must  reiterate  over  and  over  again  to  all  advo¬ 
cates  of  a  gospel  of  “saving  service”  is  that  an  ideal  contains 
no  dynamic  by  which  the  ideal  itself  may  be  realized.  To  say 
that  we  have  firm  faith  in  the  ethics  of  Christianity  to  trans¬ 
form  society  is  a  solecism  in  the  light  of  divine  revelation.  It 
is  like  saying  that  we  have  firm  faith  in  a  Mazda  light  bulb 
itself  to  light  our  houses. 

The  peculiar  fault  of  the  social  reformers  is  this  attempt 
to  light  the  world  of  darkness  without  a  dynamo.  In  other 
words,  the  attempt  to  replace  by  social  service  the  inward 
character  which  only  results  from  the  regenerating  and  sanc¬ 
tifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  secured  through 
faith  in  the  cleansing  blood  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 
Anything  short  of  this  is  a  substitute  gospel.  As  I  sought  to 
show  in  the  comparison  of  Socialism  and  Christian  Socialism 
the  latter  is  not  recognized  as  Socialism.  By  the  same  token, 
in  whatever  degree  it  fails  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  whole 
gospel  of  Christ,  it  is  not  Christian. 

In  considering  the  Christian  world  view,  we  shall  likely 
be  pessimistic  or  optimistic,  I  think,  according  to  the  ideas 
we  hold  concerning  the  mission  of  the  gospel.  If  we  conceive 
it  to  be  an  evolutionary  leaven  gradually  bringing  all  men 
under  subjection  to  Christ,  we  shall  be  prone  to  throw  up  into 
undue  prominence  any  convention  or  institution,  built  upon 
the  sand,  which  claims  for  its  object  the  betterment  of  so¬ 
ciety.  It  will  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  evolution  developing 
toward  the  desired  state.  And  in  periods  of  recession  when 
this  so-called  Christian  evolution  gives  every  indication  of  a 
retrograde  direction,  when  crimes  multiply,  when  the  Church 
itself  seems  to  have  lost  its  power,  when  everything  is  dark 
and  discouragement  comes  upon  us  as  overwhelms  men  when 
they  abandon  the  ministry,  we  need  a  stronger  foundation  for 
faith  than  that  sort  of  conception  engenders.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  believe  the  New  Testament  revelation  that  for 
His  own  glory  God  Almighty  is  separating  unto  Himself  out 
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of  this  festering  world  of  wickedness  a  company  of  believers, 
the  true  Church,  the  body  of  Christ  and  future  bride  of  the 
Lamb,  we  shall  have  the  grace  to  sing  praises  in  the  face  of 
temporary  defeat ;  for  with  the  true  conception  of  the  function 
and  result  of  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  an  understanding  nat¬ 
urally  follows  of  the  covenanted  purpose  to  succeed  the  gospel 
era  with  a  new  age  in  which  righteousness,  justice  and  peace 
shall  replace  the  iniquity,  injustice,  wretchedness  and  warring 
of  “this  present  evil  age.” 

Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  Jantuary-March,  1938,  Number) 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ISRAELIS  BLINDNESS:  THE 
MYSTERY  OF  IT 

By  Herbert  Kann,  B.D. 

The  mystery  of  Israel’s  blindness  is  stated  in  Paul’s  letter 
to  the  Romans,  Chapter  11,  verses  25  to  27 :  “For  I  would 
not,  brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery, 
lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceits ;  that  blindness  in 
part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
be  come  in.  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved :  as  it  is  written, 
There  shall  come  out  of  Sion  the  Deliverer,  and  shall  turn 
away  ungodliness  from  Jacob:  for  this  is  my  covenant  unto 
them,  when  I  shall  take  away  their  sins.” 

Dr.  H.  A.  Ironside  defines  the  word  mystery  as  follows: 
“As  used  in  the  New  Testament,  the  mysteries  are  those  truths 
which  in  Old  Testament  days  were  kept  in  silence,  but  which 
are  now  the  common  property  of  all  believers.  They  are  not 
special  truths  for  a  special  class,  but  every  Christian  is 
privileged  to  enter  into  the  knowledge  of  these  mysteries. 
.  .  .  They  are  simple  truths  of  tremendous  importance,  some  of 
which,  at  least,  have  been  ignored  by  the  vast  majority  of 
theologians  ancient  and  modern.”*  Yet,  we  read  that  Paul 
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would  not  have  us  to  be  ignorant  concerning  these  things! 

Dr.  C.  M.  Cobern  also  discusses  the  Greek  term,  fivoTriQiov, 
translated  mystery.  He  points  out  that  the  full  meaning  of 
this  expression  “can  hardly  be  understood  unless  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  best  religious  force  in  the  first  century  was 
found  in  the  mystery  cults,  which  sought  to  bring  the  ancient 
world  out  of  its  materialism  and  debauchery  into  a  serious 
•consideration  of  these  ‘mysteries*  of  God — ^the  unity  of  the 
worshiper  with  deity,  salvation  and  the  future  life.  These  were 
absolutely  dark  to  the  pagan  world  in  general ;  but  they  were 
supposed  to  be  revealed  to  the  ‘initiated.*  Paul  again  and 
again  uses  the  symbols  and  terms  connected  with  these 
mystic  rites.  He  does  not,  of  course,  accept  the  doctrine  of 
these  heathen  fraternities;  but  he  represents  the  Christian 
Church  as  being  also  a  mystery-fraternity  in  which  the  pro- 
foundest  secrets  of  God  are  made  plain  to  the  initiated 
through  the  revelation  of  the  head  master,  Jesus;  and  the 
terminology  which  he  uses  was  a  mystic  terminology  which 
the  new  discoveries  have  found  in  the  contemporary  mystery 
documents,  the  meaning  of  which  would  be  easily  grasped, 
therefore,  by  his  hearers  and  readers,  most  of  whom  were 
accustomed  to  them.*** 

“Notwithstanding  recent  criticisms,  the  researches  of 
Reitzenstein,  with  the  enormous  mass  of  documents  which  he 
produces,  must  be  accepted  as  conclusively  proving  the  close 
relation  between  the  Pauline  and  mystery  vocabularies.  St. 
Paul  .  .  .  used  the  current  religious  vocabulary  to  teach  a 
new  doctrine.  Salvation  and  immortality  is  not  reached  by 
magic  or  ritual  or  deification;  but  by  regeneration  of  the 
spirit  and  unity,  not  with  a  mythical  personage,  but  with  the 
living  Christ,  this  ‘new  birth*  leading  on  to  a  new  life  of 
holiness  utterly  unknown,  so  far  as  the  evidence  shows,  to 
initiates  of  any  other  religion.*** 

Considering  the  past  history  of  Israel  is  impossible  with¬ 
out  taking  into  account  its  relationship  to  God.  The  Jew  is 


^The  New  Archeological  Discoveries,  p.  123ff. 
*Ibid,  p.  125. 
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the  miracle  of  history,  and  can  no  more  be  understood  apart 
from  God  than  the  universe  can.  In  fact,  there  are  several  mys- 
teries  which  are  insoluble  to  human  philosophies  considered 
apart  from  God.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Bible  itself.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  account  for  the  Bible  and  for  the  influence  it  has  had  in 
the  world  unless  it  is  assumed  to  be  God’s  book.  The  fact  and 
problem  of  sin  is  an  insoluble  mystery  explainable  only  in  the 
method  in  which  it  is  treated  in  God’s  Word.  The  person¬ 
ality  of  Jesus,  also  the  outward  universe  which  we  see,  both 
can  only  be  understood  or  accounted  for  if  God  be  considered 
in  relationship  with  them.  Finally,  the  mystery  of  the  Jew, 
the  most  ancient  of  peoples  yet  the  most  modern  of  men, 
baffles  both  the  historian  and  the  philosopher  who  would 
neglect  the  proper  consideration  of  the  relationship  between 
this  nation  and  God.  Dispersed  for  centuries  among  all 
nations,  without  any  national  center,  without  a  national 
capital,  national  government,  national  flag — with  no  national 
rallying  point  whatever,  secular  or  religious,  yet  entering 
always  eagerly  into  the  life  about  him  wherever  permitted 
to  do  so,  for  ages  the  object  of  infamous,  unreasoning  and 
devilish  hatred,  plundered,  persecuted  and  outraged  in  every 
natural  right,  every  tenderest  sensibility — the  Jew  has  re¬ 
mained  unique  in  all  the  world.  He  has  never  been  driven 
to  hatred,  never  to  conspiracy,  never  to  disloyalty.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  Jew  lives  he  is  loyal  to  the  government  under  which 
he  lives.  All  other  ancient  peoples,  again  and  again,  have 
gone  down  under  the  law  of  degeneracy.  This  law,  inflex¬ 
ible  and  inexorable  in  its  effect  upon  the  Gentile,  never 
touches  the  Jew.  The  Jew  has  seen  the  conquerors  of  his 
people,  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago,  descend  steadily  in 
the  scale  of  national  influence  and  of  personal  character  until 
they  have  become  objects  of  pity  and  contempt,  yet  he  abides 
in  undiminished  vigor  of  mind  and  body.  Surely  only  God  can 
be  the  cause  of  this,  and  this  fact  demonstrates  the  Bible  to 
be  the  Word  of  God.  The  Scriptures  contain  predictions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Jews  uttered  so  long  before  the  events  occurred 
that  no  human  foresight  could  have  anticipated  them.  These 
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predictions  were  so  literally  fulfilled  in  such  a  precise  and 
minute  detail  according  to  the  specifications  laid  down  be¬ 
forehand,  that  there  is  eliminated  from  the  predictions  all 
possible  guessing,  and  we  have  indeed  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  unique,  chosen  nation  of  God  which  He  chose  for 
a  definite  and  great  purpose. 

Let  us  therefore  swiftly  review  the  epic  of  the  Jew, 
gathered  from  Scripture,  of  how  God  purposed  to  establish 
in  Palestine  this  peculiar  people  to  be  in  a  unique  sense  His 
own,  bound  to  Him  in  a  peculiar  covenant,  and  charged  by 
Him  with  a  world  ministry.  Scripture  defines  a  four-fold 
trust  committed  to  Israel  and  also  God’s  reason  for  selecting 
these  people  and  for  bringing  them  into  such  a  relation  to 
Himself : 

(1)  Israel  was  raised  up  to  be  a  witness  to  the  unity  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  universal  idolatry,  pantheism,  and 
polytheism.  In  Deuteronomy  6:4  we  read:  “Hear,  O  Israel: 
The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.”  To  the  Jev/  was  com¬ 
mitted  the  preservation  of  that  primal  truth.  For  centuries 
no  other  people  believed  that  truth,  or  taught  it.  Israel 
alone  was  a  witness  to  the  unity,  the  oneness  of  God.  The 
fact  that  Israel  fell  often  into  idolatry  is  most  true,  but 
equally  true  is  it  that,  under  God,  the  Jew  has  been  the 
teacher  of  monotheism  to  the  earth.  No  Gentile  nation,  un¬ 
touched  by  Jewish  influence,  ever  came  to  be  monotheistic. 
God  also  used  the  Jew  as  His  witness  to  the  truth  that  man 
may  know  and  understand  God.  In  Isaiah  43:10  we  read: 
“Ye  are  my  witnesses,  saith  the  Lord,  and  my  servant 
whom  I  have  chosen:  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  me,  and 
understand  that  I  am  he:  before  me  there  w^as  no  God 
formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  me.” 

(2)  Israel  was  separated  from  the  nations  that  she 
might  illustrate  to  them  the  blessedness  of  serving  and  obey¬ 
ing  the  one  true  God.  “Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel :  who  is  like 
unto  thee,  0  people  saved  by  the  Lord!”  (Deut.  33:29).  The 
history  of  Israel,  obedient  to  God,  certainly  bears  out  the 
truth  of  this  Scripture.  Dr.  Scofield,  in  his  little  book. 
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Addresses  on  Prophecy,  p.  49,  remarks:  “Remember  there 
never  was  a  world-conqueror  or  a  world-monarchy  until 
Israel  had  broken  her  covenant  with  Jehovah.”  He  points 
out  a  very  remarkable  Scripture  bearing  upon  the  relation 
of  the  national  Israel  to  the  Gentile  nations  as  found  in 
Deuteronomy  32:8.  “When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the 
nations  their  inheritance,  when  he  separated  the  sons  of 
Adam,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  children  of  Israel.”  Could  anything  be  more  ex¬ 
plicit?  The  very  distribution  of  the  earth  among  the 
nations  was  with  careful  reference  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

The  third  purpose  of  God  in  choosing  this  people  was 
that  they  might  be  the  medium  through  which  the  Word  of 
God  might  be  transmitted  and  preserved  among  men. 

The  final  purpose  God  had  in  calling  out  and  separating 
this  people  was  in  order  that  through  them  might  come  the 
Messiah,  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  not  only  of  the  Jew  but 
of  the  whole  world,  and  to  them  was  given  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah’s  coming,  and  He  was  to  be  one  of  their  nation. 

Thus  we  see  in  brief  the  purpose  for  which  God  chose 
these  people  from  among  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  What, 
in  brief,  is  the  history  of  these  people  who  are  the  chosen  of 
God? 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  genesis  or  origin  of  the  Hebrew 
race  in  Abraham  who  was  called  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
to  go,  as  God  said,  “unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee:  and  I 
will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and 
make  thy  name  great  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing:  and  I 
will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth 
thee”  (Gen.  12:1-3).  And  so  Abraham  obeyed  God  and  went 
to  Canaan,  the  land  which  God  did  show  him. 

The  next  great  event  was  the  Exodus.  God  raised  up 
Moses,  the  deliverer,  to  bring  out  of  Egypt  all  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Abraham  who  were  there  in  servitude,  having 
come  there  during  the  great  famine  when  Joseph  was  grain 
administrator  of  that  country  and  having  remained  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  put  in  bondage  to  an  unfriendly  Pharoah.  The 
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story  is  a  familiar  one  of  how  Moses  led  the  Israelites  through 
the  wilderness  and  of  how  finally  Joshua  led  them  into  the 
promised  land  of  Canaan. 

Before  this  time  Israel  had  no  king  or  earthly  ruler  but 
Moses  and  Joshua,  nor  was  either  of  these  considered  as  a 
monarch  over  Israel,  but  God  was  considered  as  the  unseen 
ruler  of  that  nation  and  He  guided  their  affairs  and  they 
looked  to  Him  for  guidance. 

A  new  era  was  begun  in  the  history  of  Israel  when  they 
asked  Samuel  the  prophet  for  a  king.  The  government  had 
been  a  theocracy,  but  the  people  had  tired  of  an  invisible 
ruler  and  therefore  asked  for  an  earthly  king.  God’s  ominous 
answer  was:  “They  have  rejected  me  from  being  their 
king”;  and  so  Israel  as  a  nation  was  doomed  for  trouble 
because  no  nation  or  individual  can  turn  from  God  without 
losing  that  happiness  and  contentment  which  comes  only  by 
association  and  fellowship  with  the  all-wise  and  loving  God. 
Hence  we  see,  as  a  result  of  turning  from  God,  disintegration 
of  the  kingdom  and  its  division,  and  the  degeneration  of  the 
people  into  idolatry  which  finally  resulted  in  the  nation’s 
being  overcome  by  its  enemies  and  being  carried  off  into 
captivity  in  Babylon.  The  beloved  city  Jerusalem  was  laid 
waste  and  the  temple  destroyed  and  the  whole  was  in  ruins 
for  seventy  years  until  a  remnant  was  permitted  to  return 
and  rebuild  the  city  which  remained  through  the  period  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’s  life  and  was  finally  destroyed  in  70 
A.  D.  by  the  Romans  under  Titus.  This  period,  especially 
from  about  B.  C.  4  to  A.  D.  30  was  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  especially  important 
to  the  Jew,  for  in  this  period  the  hope  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  was  partially  realized  and  the  Messiah  of  Israel 
was  present  on  this  earth  who  should  be  not  only  the  Messiah 
of  Israel  but  also  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

From  A.  D.  70  to  the  present  has  been  a  very  sad  era  for 
the  chosen  of  God.  Their  dispersion  and  persecution  is 
nothing  for  the  world  to  be  proud  of.  Professing  Christen¬ 
dom  should  bow  its  head  in  shame  because  of  the  persecu- 
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tions  either  directed  or  else  permitted  against  the  Jew.  From 
A.  D.  70  until  the  present  the  Jews  have  been  even  as  Hosea 
3:4,  5)  prophesied:  “For  the  children  of  Israel  shall  abide 
many  days  without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince  [either 
government  or  governor,  or  coming  governor  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future],  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and  without  an  image 
[no  true  worship  of  Jehovah  nor  false  worship  of  idols],  and 
without  an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim”  [no  temple  worship 
which  is  true  such  as  God  gave,  nor  even  a  household  worship 
with  household  gods].  Truly,  Israel  has  been  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  nations,  but  is  this  all  that  God  has  in  store  for  the 
nation  of  His  own  choosing?  Has  God  utterly  and  finally 
cast  them  off?  I  do  not  see  it  so.  God  would  not  have  us  to 
believe  so.  The  Old  Testament  prophets  characteristically 
end  their  prophecies  with  the  promise  of  blessing  and  resto¬ 
ration  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Palestine,  likewise  are  the 
New  Testament  writings  saturated  with  prophecy  concerning 
coming  glory  both  for  Israel  and  for  the  Gentile  believers, 
even  as  Paul  has  said:  “And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved:  as 
it  is  written.  There  shall  come  out  of  Sion  the  Deliverer,  and 
shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob.”  The  problem  is 
not  concerning  the  casting  off  of  Israel  but  concerning  the 
blindness  of  Israel,  its  cause,  right  of  God  to  thus  blind 
them,  the  duration  of  the  blindness,  and  finally  the  effect  and 
consummation. 

Why  is  Israel  blinded  at  the  present  time  and  to  what 
are  they  blind?  The  answer  to  the  latter  question  is  evident 
in  the  world  today.  The  Jew  is  blinded  to  the  fact  that 
the  babe  who  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  lived  here  on  this  earth 
in  lowliness  and  meekness,  who  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jew  and  of  the  whole  world,  was  in  truth  his  Messiah  and 
King.  The  answer  as  to  why  the  Jew  did  not  recognize  his 
Messiah  is  much  more  difficult,  but  God  has  manifested  His 
reason  in  His  Word  so  that  it  is  clearly  seen. 

Paul  attempts  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter  in  the  9th  to 
the  11th  chapters  of  Romans.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
at  the  time  Romans  was  written  it  had  very  special  point  and 
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meaning  for  the  Apostle  himself.  The  question  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Jew  to  the  Gospel  was  one  of  the  great  problems 
of  his  ministry,  and  to  men  of  Jewish  blood  it  was  par¬ 
ticularly  acute.  His  Jewish  opponents  confronted  him  with 
two  great  arguments  as  the  late  Dr.  Griffith  Thomas  points 
out  in  his  commentary  on  Romans  (P.  113) :  “If,  said  the 
Jewish  objector,  the  Gospel  of  Righteousness  by  faith  is  true, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  two  things:  (1)  the  exceptional 
position  and  privileges  of  the  Jews,  as  compared  with  the 
Gentiles,  which  faith  seems  entirely  to  remove?  How  are  we 
to  account  for  and  explain  the  wonderful  promises  of  the  Old 
Testament  assuring  a  seed  to  Abraham  which  was  to  issue 
in  blessing  to  all  the  world?  If  there  is  ‘no  difference’  what 
advantage  had  the  Jew?  (2)  The  rejection  of  the  Gospel 
by  the  Jewish  nation.  We  might  have  supposed  that  all 
would  gladly  accept  Christ.  With  all  the  remarkable  oppor¬ 
tunities  they  had,  how  was  it  possible  for  the  Jews  to  reject 
Him?”  It  is  with  this  problem  that  Paul  deals  fully  here. 

In  Romans  9:4,  6  he  sums  up  the  eight-fold  privilege  of 
Israel:  “to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption  [“You  only  have 
I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth” — Amos  3:2],  and 
the  glory,  and  the  covenants  [all  the  covenants,  beginning 
with  and  following  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  pertain  to  Israel 
even  though  believers  from  among  the  Gentiles  come  under 
the  blessings  of  the  “new”  covenant],  and  the  giving  of  the 
law,  and  the  service  of  God  [ritual  service  of  marvelous 
meaning  and  beauty  given  to  Israel],  and  the  promises  [re¬ 
ferring  to  promises  of  temporal  blessing  under  Messiah’s 
reign  in  the  kingdom  age] ;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all, 
God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.” 

Starting  with  verse  6  of  the  9th  chapter  of  Romans  Paul 
declares  God’s  absolute  freedom  and  sovereignty  as  against 
any  claim  of  man.  He  addresses  himself  to  the  task  of 
justifying  God’s  ways  in  relation  to  Israel,  and  his  first  point 
is  that  God’s  rejection  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  His 
Divine  veracity  and  purpose.  The  main  theme  is  that  though 
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the  Jews  have  failed,  God's  Word  has  not  failed :  vs.  6,  “Not 
as  though  the  word  of  God  hath  taken  none  elfect.”  Then 
follows  a  proof  and  defense  of  the  sovereign  will  of  God 
acting  also  with  His  sovereign  grace. 

“They  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are  of  Israel.”  Nathaniel 
recognized  this  fact.  When  Jesus  met  Nathaniel  (John  1:47), 
He  said:  “Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile!” 
Not  all  Israel  but  merely  his  spiritual  seed  is  considered. 
Neither  all  the  seed  of  Abraham  shall  be  reckoned  as  children, 
but,  “In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.”  Only  the  children 
of  promise  are  counted  for  the  seed.  God  exercises  His 
freedom  wherever  He  wills  to  do  so.  God  is  excluding  all 
works  of  man  “that  the  purpose  of  God  might  stand  ...  of 
him  that  calleth  (Rom.  9:11).  By  His  sovereign  election  He 
gave  Sarah  strength  to  bear  a  son;  by  His  sovereign  election 
Esau  served  Jacob.  And  so  we  see  that  the  rejection  of  Israel 
is  not  again  the  promises  but  in  harmony  with  God’s  method 
with  Israel  from  the  beginning,  the  method  of  Divine, 
sovereign  election. 

Isaac  was  a  child  of  promise  because  he  was  born  accord¬ 
ing  to  God’s  purpose,  power,  and  time,  and  not  according  to 
ordinary  nature.  He  was  a  child  who  would  never  have 
existed  except  for  the  promise.  Ishmael  was  not  considered 
in  the  promise  but  God  chose  Isaac  the  child  to  whom  His 
promise  would  come  with  power.  Abraham’s  natural  seed 
was  not  in  the  covenant  and  therefore  God’s  blessing  did  not 
proceed  along  the  line  of  mere  natural  descent.  There  was  a 
distinction  from  the  first,  and  it  was  not  Abraham’s  position 
but  God’s  promise  that  determined  the  true  seed.  Since, 
therefore,  God  limited  His  original  promise  to  one  son  of 
Abraham,  this  limitation  necessarily  excludes  the  purely 
natural  descendants  as  well.  If  God  drew  the  distinction  at 
the  outset,  it  could  not  be  wrong  to  draw  it  subsequently  all 
through  the  ages.  Thus  Paul  distinguishes  between  the  seed 
as  a  whole  and  the  promised  seed  in  order  to  emphasize 
Divine  election  as  the  fundamental  principle.  Thus  he  has 
proved  to  his  opponents  that  blessing  is  not  based  on  physical 
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descent  or  legal  human  works  as  the  case  of  Abraham  with 
Isaac  and  Ishmael  has  shown,  also  Jacob  and  Esau,  but  that 
blessing  is  based  solely  and  only  on  Divine  free  will  and 
grace.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Jew  to  object  to  a  Gospel  which  proclaimed  salvation  for  all 
men  by  grace  through  faith,  and  any  thought  on  the  part  of 
Israel  that  this  universal  offer  -  involved  unfaithfulness  in 
God  was  altogether  a  baseless  charge. 

Paul  then  gives  two  examples  of  God’s  mercy  as  governed 
by  His  sovereign  will.  The  first  is  the  case  of  their  beloved 
Moses  and  is  a  quotation  which  the  Jews  well  knew.  It  is 
taken  from  Exodus  33:19,  and  the  occasion  for  its  being 
uttered  was  an  occasion  in  which  Israel  had  sinned  against 
God  and  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  blessing  on  the  ground  of 
law.  They  had  made  a  golden  calf  and  bowed  down  before 
it.  Thus  they  had  violated  the  first  two  commandments  and 
God  was  about  to  blot  them  out  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  now  observe  the  wonders  of  sovereign  grace.  God  took 
refuge  in  His  own  inherent  right  to  suspend  judgment  if  it 
pleased  him.  And  so  He  exclaims:  “I  will  be  gracious  to 
whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  I  will  show  mercy  on  whom  I 
will  show  mercy.”  He  spared  the  people  thus  making  them 
a  wondrous  witness  to  His  grace. 

But  then  He  turns  to  Pharoah,  the  Gentile  oppressor  of 
Israel.  In  Exodus  5:2  Pharoah  asked  Moses:  **Who  is  the 
Lord,  that  I  should  obey  his  voice?”  And  “even  for  this  same 
purpose”  was  Pharoah  raised  up,  that  “I  might  shew  my 
power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  through¬ 
out  all  the  earth  (Rom.  9:17).  V.  18,  “Therefore  hath  he 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hard- 
eneth.”  In  both  cases  God  acted  with  perfect  freedom.  Moses 
received  mercy,  not  because  of  anything  in  himself,  but  because 
God  willed  to  give  it.  God’s  mercy  is  not  merely  a  response 
to  human  resolve  (“him  that  willeth”)  or  to  human  effort 
(“him  that  runneth”).  His  own  Divine  will  is  the  one  and 
only  source  of  His  mercy.  All  men  are  sinners,  and  as  God 
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pardoned  Israel  when  they  were  rebels,  why  may  He  not  par¬ 
don  the  Gentiles  also? 

The  next  objector  Paul  meets  is  the  fatalist,  the  man  who 
looks  at  himself  as  an  automaton  and  incapable  of  being 
anjrthing  except  what  to  him  looks  like  the  capricious  will  of 
God  would  have  him  to  be.  He  wonders  why  Pharoah  was 
punished  if  in  reality  he  was  doing  the  will  of  God.  He  says, 

*T  am  what  I  am  because  you  made  me  so ;  now  be  satisfied.” 

The  Apostle  answers  by  pointing  to  God’s  sovereignty.  Grod 
Himself  does  not  give  the  reason  and  therefore  man  cannot 
do  so.  The  real  question  is  not  as  this  man  sees  it  but  is 
one  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  man  to  God.  In  the  22nd 
verse  we  read  of  “vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction.”  It 
is  not  that  God  has  fitted  them  but  that  they  have  fitted 
themselves.  Man  is  not  lost  because  he  is  hardened  but  he  is 
hardened  because  he  is  lost  through  sin.  Regarding  verses 
21-23,  Dr.  Griffith  Thomas  says:  “There  comes  a  point  in 
the  case  of  the  obedient  and  of  the  disobedient,  where  the 
question  is  as  to  what  God  is  to  do  with  men.  In  the  case 
of  the  Vessels  of  mercy’  He  treats  them  according  to  His 
own  grace,  and  prepares  them  for  the  glory  which  He  has  in  | 
store  for  them.  But  He  also  appoints  a  use  and  destiny  for 
the  disobedient.  When  Israel  refused  God’s  righteousness 
and  wilfully  rejected  Him,  it  was  for  Him,  not  them,  to 
decide  their  destiny.  The  New  Testament  idea  of  judgment 
is  not  something  arbitrarily  inflicted  on  man  from  without, 
but  is  the  inevitable  result  of  man’s  attitude  of  opposition  to 
God.  Future  judgment  will  be  according  to  an  existing  state 
of  mind  which  man  has  fashioned  for  himself  through  sin. 
The  issues  of  the  solemn  power  of  choice  rest  with  God  and 
not  with  man.  God  takes  up  into  His  divine  purposes  the 
decisions  of  the  obedient  and  the  disobedient,  and  uses  His 
grace  in  the  one  case,  and  His  power  in  the  other,  to  lead  on 
to  results,  whether  of  honour  or  dishonour.”*  Upon  this 
statement  follows  passage  after  passage  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  showing  that  this  is  nothing  new  in  God’s  ways  with 
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men,  and  that  the  prophets  have  foreseen  just  such  a  setting 
aside  of  Israel  and  taking  up  of  the  Gentiles  as  has  already 
taken  place.  Therefore,  all  through  this  chapter  we  are  to 
see  the  righteous  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  altogether 
proper  responsibility  of  man  to  God.  But  Israel,  who  had 
demonstrated  to  them  all  down  through  the  ages  that  right¬ 
eousness  is  attained  only  by  faith,  turned  from  this  kind  of 
righteousness  and  attempted  to  set  up  a  righteousness  which 
was  based  on  their  own  works  and  therefore  they  stumbled, 
and  Paul  points  out  that  the  stumbling  block  over  which 
Israel  stumbled  was  Jesus  Christ,  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth.  He  it  was  who 
fulfilled  every  requirement  of  the  law,  finished  the  work 
making  possible  salvation  for  Israel.  The  law  proposed  a 
righteousness  which  I  could  not  attain  to.  But  Christ  is 
already  come  down  from  heaven.  He  died.  God  has  raised 
Him  from  the  dead.  He  is  God’s  righteousness  which  the 
Jew  may  obtain.  “The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth, 
and  in  thy  heart:  that  is,  the  word  of  faith  .  .  .  that  if  thou 
shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  be¬ 
lieve  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
thou  shalt  be  saved.”  Furthermore,  this  is  not  confined 
merely  to  the  Jew  but  is  offered  to  the  whole  world.  As  re¬ 
gards  sin  there  is  no  difference.  The  whole  world  needs  a 
savior.  Paul  clinches  the  matter  by  showing  the  Jew  that 
this  is  nothing  new,  nothing  which  the  old  Jew  did  not  know, 
for  he  quoted  from  Isaiah  28:16,  “Whosoever  believeth  on 
Him  shall  not  be  ashamed”  (Rom.  9:33).  The  old  Jew  knew 
the  extent  of  the  word  “whosoever” — it  referred  to  anyone  in 
the  whole  world. 

But  then,  the  Jewish  opponent  of  Paul  might  ask  him  the 
following  questions: 

1  How  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not 
believed? 

2  How  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not 
heard? 

How  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher? 
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4  How  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent? 

To  these  questions  Paul  declares  that  God  has  spoken  but 
Israel  has  not  obeyed.  Isaiah  testified  of  this.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  that  God  separated  Israel  to  be  His 
witness  to  the  people  of  the  earth.  But  even  in  Israel  many 
had  rejected  God’s  word. 

“But,”  the  Jewish  objector  says  to  Paul,  “you  admit  that 
faith  comes  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word,  or  the 
report  of  God.”  “Yes,”  Paul  admits,  “but  haven’t  they  heard?” 
If  they  have  no  other  revelation  they  have  the  19th  Psalm 
and  this  is  sufficient. 

This  is  no  new  thing,  then,  for  God  to  speak  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles.  All  that  is  new  about  it  is  that  God  is  speaking  more 
clearly  than  He  ever  spoke  before.  He  is  now  proclaiming  in 
unmistakable  terms  an  offer  of  salvation  to  all  who  trust 
His  word.  And  did  not  Israel  know  that  God  was  going  to 
take  up  the  peoples  of  the  nations?  They  should  have  known. 
Verses  19  and  20  clearly  sets  this  forth.  But  finally,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Israel  is  set  forth  in  verse  21:  “But  to  Israel  he 
saith.  All  day  long  I  have  stretched  forth  my  hands  unto  a  dis¬ 
obedient  and  gainsaying  people.”  This  is  the  reason  why  God 
has  blinded  Israel.  Israel  has  rejected  her  king,  her  Mes¬ 
siah,  and  has  tried  to  set  up  self-righteousness  in  place  of 
accepting  righteousness  which  is  by  faith.  Therefore  Israel 
is  no  longer  efficient  in  carrying  on  the  work  for  which  God 
raised  it  up  originally,  and  so  God  has  set  it  aside  for  the 
present  as  a  punishment. 

“Unfair  and  utterly  foolish !”  the  world  exclaims.  Not  so. 
It  is  not  unfair  because  God  gave  to  the  nation  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obey  Him  and  ample  warning  of  the  consequences 
of  disobedience.  Is  this  treatment  of  Israel  unprecedented? 
What  about  the  wilderness  wanderings  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan?  Why  was  it  that  there  was  a  wandering  at  all? 
Wasn’t  it  because  of  unbelief?  Israel  refused  to  believe  the 
word  of  the  two  faithful  spies,  Joshua  and  Caleb,  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  faith,  wandered  in  the  wilderness  for 
forty  years. 
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But,  the  question  may  be  asked,  how  has  Israel  become 
inefficient  in  carrying  on  the  work  for  which  God  brought 
the  nation  into  being? 

Because,  having  turned  from  God,  they  are  no  longer  wit¬ 
nesses  as  to  the  character  of  the  Godhead.  They  no  longer 
witness  to  the  fact  that  man  may  know  and  fellowship  with 
God.  They  were  separated  that  they  might  illustrate  the 
blessedness  of  serving  God ;  but  now,  having  turned,  they  are 
witnesses  both  to  the  justice  and  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
those  disobedient;  then,  too,  they  have  turned  from  the  Word 
of  God  to  the  word  of  men  and  they  make  no  attempt  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  New  Covenant  committed  unto  them;  finally,  they 
have  rejected  Him  who  was  their  Messiah,  their  King,  the 
greater  than  David,  hence,  God  has  set  them  aside  for  the 
present. 

Finally,  in  chapter  eleven,  the  future  dealing  of  God  to¬ 
ward  Israel  is  presented,  and  also  we  see  illumination  con¬ 
cerning  the  consummation  of  Israel's  blindness  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  Jews. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  chapter  we  read  that  God  has  not 
cast  off  Israel  but  has  reserved  a  remnant.  Even  at  this 
present  time  there  are  some  who  are  willing  to  accept  of 
God’s  grace,  and  they  obtain  what  the  rest  of  the  nation 
sought  and  has  failed  to  obtain,  and  has  therefore  been 
judicially  blinded.  Again  he  quotes  from  Isaiah  and  also 
David  to  show  that  this  is  no  new  thing,  before  unknown,  to 
Israel  (Rom.  11:8,  9  cf  Isaiah  29:10).  When  were  they  judi¬ 
cially  blinded?  When  they  rejected  Messiah  and  asked  that 
His  blood  be  upon  them.  Will  they  always  be  blinded?  Is 
there  no  hope  for  them?  Yes,  by  all  means!  God  is  merely 
using  their  defect  to  make  known  His  riches  of  grace  towards 
the  Gentiles,  and  when  the  Jews  see  the  grace  of  God  going 
out  to  the  Gentiles,  and  salvation  being  given  them,  they  will 
be  provoked  to  jealousy  and  will  finally  turn  to  the  God  of 
their  fathers  and  to  the  Messiah  whom  they  have  rejected. 
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This  then  is  the  mystery  about  which  Paul  would  not  have 
us  to  be  ignorant,  that  while  Israel  is  blinded  in  part,  God  is 
taking  out  of  the  Gentiles  a  people  for  His  name,  and  Israel 
shall  be  blinded  until  the  “fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in,” 
and  here  I  agree  with  the  view  of  Dr.  Griffith  Thomas  who 
states  that  this  is  “the  time  when  God  shall  close  this  Gentile 
dispensation,  and  when  Israel’s  national  salvation  shall  take 
place.”  But,  we  ask  with  Isaiah,  “Lord,  how  long?”  and  the 
Lord  replies,  “Until !”  The  “until”  places  the  limit  and  like¬ 
wise  declares  God’s  future  purpose  beyond  this  predicted 
blindness  which  is  the  present  blindness.  The  Lord  Jesus 
spoke  of  this  time  in  Luke  21 :24 :  “And  they  shall  fall  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  na¬ 
tions:  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles, 
until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled.”  Psalm  83:3-5 
tells  us  something  of  this  period:  “For,  lo,  thine  enemies 
make  a  tumult:  and  they  that  hate  thee  have  lifted  up  the 
head.  They  have  taken  crafty  counsel  against  thy  people, 
and  consulted  against  thy  hidden  ones.  They  have  said.  Come, 
let  us  cut  them  off  from  being  a  nation;  that  the  name  of 
Israel  may  be  no  more  in  remembrance.  For  they  have  con¬ 
sulted  together  with  one  consent :  they  are  confederate  against 
Ihee.” 

This  then  is  a  confederacy  against  God.  The  blotting  out 
-of  Israel  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  purpose  of  God. 
Quoting  Sir  John  Wilkinson  from  Leon  Tucker’s  Studies  In 
Romans:  “Just  at  the  moment  of  Israel’s  extremity  when 
the  Anti-Christ  seems  within  measurable  distance  of  com¬ 
plete  success,  the  clouds  part  asunder  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  Christ  returns,  the  Jews  are  delivered,  Anti-Christ 
destroyed,  there  is  universal  mourning  amongst  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Jerusalem,  followed  by  the  National  conversion 
of  Israel,  the  occupancy  of  the  throne  of  David  by  David’s 
Son  and  Lord,  the  cessation  of  war  and  the  commencement  of 
the  millennial  reign  and  the  blessing  through  Israel  of  the 
whole  Gentile  world.”  “And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,” 
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yet  not  all  natural  Israel  but  rather  the  spiritual  Israel  to 
whom  the  promises  were  given. 

“Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God! 

How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out! 

For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all 
things : 

To  whom  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen.” 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
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THE  PROMISED  LAND 

Yes,  God  gave  them  the  land  of  Palestine  something  like 
four  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  God’s  covenant  gift  to  his  people 
Israel.  .  .  .  But  Israel  has  sinned  and  drifted  from  God.  And 
the  land  has  for  many  years  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles. 
.  .  .  They  shall  one  day  be  removed  and  the  people  of  Israel 
shall  be  fully  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  land,  mandates 
notwithstanding,  Arabs  notwithstanding,  and  dictators  not¬ 
withstanding.  God’s  word  shall  be  fulfilled  to  the  last 
breath. 

Meanwhile,  the  Jews  of  the  world  are  making  a  mighty 
effort  to  gather  twenty-four  million  dollars  together  in  order 
to  buy  the  land  God  gave  to  them  four  thousand  years  ago. 
What  irony !  .  .  .  When  that  glad  hour  breaks  upon  the  world 
Israel  will  get  her  land  whether  she  has  twenty-four  million 
dollars  or  twenty-four  cents.  God  always  keeps  His  word. 

— From  Editorial  in  Grace  and  Truth,  October,  1937. 
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James  Thomas  Spangler,  Editor 

THE  PRESENT  CRISIS  IN  CHINA 
And  Its  Effect  Upon  Missionary  Work 

A  Radio  Broadcast  By 
Robert  Hall  Glover,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S., 

Home  Director  of  The  China  Inland  Mission 
Conducted  by  Erling  C.  Olsen  over  Station  WMCA, 
New  York  City,  October  28,  1937 

Mr.  Olsen  :  Dr.  Glover,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  with  me 
tonight  on  this  Forum  broadcast.  You  repre¬ 
sent  an  honored  missionary  society.  The  China  Inland  Mis¬ 
sion  has  had  a  remarkable  career  and  has  done  a  tremendous 
piece  of  work.  As  its  Home  Director,  I  am  sure  you  and 
those  associated  with  you  are  greatly  disturbed  about  this 
war  raging  in  the  Far  East  between  Japan  and  China — war 
that  is  none  the  less  real  and  terrible  because  of  its  being 
“undeclared,”  in  keeping  with  the  new  fashion  of  the  day. 
These  two  great  nations  of  the  yellow  race,  comprising  to¬ 
gether  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  human  family,  are  locked 
in  deadly  combat,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  looks  on  with 
horror.  The  conflict,  now  in  its  fourth  month,  has  already 
taken  a  ghastly  toll  of  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  and  has 
involved  destruction  of  property  to  the  value  of  many  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  dollars.  And  the  end  is  not  yet,  for,  far 
from  showing  any  signs  of  abating,  the  hostilities  are  steadily 
increasing  in  scope  and  severity.  Such  a  spectacle  is  deplor¬ 
able  beyond  words  to  express,  involving  incalculable  suffering 
and  loss  to  both  of  the  warring  nations,  and,  unless  Japan’s 
course  of  action  is  halted  by  some  means,  ultimately  grave 
consequences  also  for  the  entire  world.  I  do  not  know  of 
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any  more  able  to  answer  the  question  I  am  about  to  put  to 
you — What  are  the  merits  of  the  situation  as  between  Japan 
and  China? 

Dr.  Glover  :  On  this  point  I  must  speak  guardedly  and  with 
self-restraint,  for  as  a  Christian  missionary  I 
love  all  classes  and  races  of  men,  and  bear  vindictive  feelings 
toward  none.  But  it  is  only  the  simple  truth,  acknowledged 
by  all  who  know  the  facts,  that  Japan  is  the  aggressor,  in 
having  without  just  cause  invaded  a  neighbor  nation’s  terri¬ 
tory  with  the  intent  to  seize  by  force  and  retain  several  of 
her  richest  provinces.  But,  when  I  thus  speak  of  Japan,  I  do 
not  mean  the  Japanese  people,  very  many  of  whom  are  known 
to  be  against  this  war,  nor  yet  that  nation’s  more  worthy 
and  reliable  political  leaders.  Rather  do  I  mean  that  small, 
but  powerful,  group  of  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  war  lords 
who  have  gotten  the  upper  hand  and  are  dictating  Japan’s 
national  policies.  These  Japanese  militarists  have  become 
obsessed  with  an  insatiate  craving  for  expansion  and  con¬ 
quest,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  making  Japan  a  great  empire 
dominating  the  continent  of  Asia.  Successive  steps  to  such  a 
goal  are  to  be  traced  all  through  the  years  from  Japan’s  war 
with  Russia  in  1905,  including  her  annexation  of  Korea  in 
1910,  her  attempt  to  retain  part  of  China’s  Shantung  Prov¬ 
ince  at  the  close  of  the  World  War,  and  her  wresting  from 
China  in  1931-32  of  Manchuria  and  turning  it  into  a  puppet 
kingdom  under  Japanese  control.  Ever  since  then  Japan’s 
eye  has  been  turned  upon  China’s  northeastern  provinces  as 
her  next  prize  of  conquest,  and  it  is  all  too  obvious  that  the 
reason  for  her  choosing  the  present  moment  for  her  attack 
upon  China  was  that  she  saw  the  rapid  growth  of  a  national 
spirit  in  China,  and  the  steadily  increasing  military  strength 
of  that  nation  under  the  able  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  thus  realized  that  any  further  delay  would  lessen  her 
chances  of  success.  Besides  this,  the  fact  of  the  preoccupa¬ 
tion  of  the  European  nations  with  their  own  troubles  made 
the  present  time  the  more  opportune  for  Japan  to  strike.  The 
creation  of  a  political  “incident”  as  an  excuse  for  military 
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action  was  a  trick  at  which  Japan  has  become  quite  skilled— 
and  so  the  war  was  on. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  What  are  the  chances  of  China’s  winning  out  in 
this  struggle? 

Dr.  Glover  :  While  China  is  putting  up  a  brave  fight,  and 
has  surprised  the  whole  world  and  disillusioned 
and  embarrassed  Japan  by  the  unexpected  strength  of  her 
resistance,  yet  it  is  a  serious  question,  from  the  human  point 
of  view,  whether  she  can  by  herself  ultimately  withstand  and 
overthrow  the  greatly  superior  and  tremendously  strong  war 
machine  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  Would  you  say  that  there  is  any  prospect  of 
help  for  China  from  without — ^from  any  of  the 
nations  that  were  signatories  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  of 
1922  which  gruaranteed  the  territorial  integrity  of  China? 

Dr.  Glover  :  These  nations  are  about  to  convene  at  Brussels 
to  consider  means  for  restoring  peace  in  the 
Far  East,  but  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  that 
source. 

Mr.  Olsen:  Where  is  the  hope  to  come  from? 

Dr.  Glover  :  Generalissimo  Chiang  in  a  recent  speech  coun¬ 
selled  the  Chinese  nation  not  to  pin  its  hopes  to 
foreign  help  or  intervention,  but  to  be  prepared  for  a  pro¬ 
longed  and  sacrificial  conflict  in  defense  of  its  own  territory 
and  rights.  But  he  did  more  than  this.  He  broadcasted  an 
earnest  appeal  to  all  Christians  to  intercede  with  God  for  His 
help  and  deliverance  for  China  in  this  unjust  and  cruel  as¬ 
sault  upon  her.  This  worthy  attitude  and  action  of  the  official 
head  of  a  great  nation,  himself  an  avowed  Christian,  has  met 
with  wide  and  warm  response.  Many  throughout  the  world 
are  uniting  in  earnest  prayer  that  in  some  way  God  will 
mercifully  intervene  in  behalf  of  China. 

There  are  already  evidences  that  God  has  given  help  and 
strength  to  China’s  leaders  and  defending  forces.  It  is  hard 
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to  believe  that  He  Who  has  so  wonderfully  preserved  the  Chi¬ 
nese  nation  through  four  millenniums  of  chequered  history  is 
going  to  allow  her  now  to  be  humiliated  and  overthrown  by 
an  ambitious  and  greedy  neighbor.  God  can  intervene  and 
show  His  power  in  any  one  of  a  score  of  ways  that  He  may 
choose,  and  many  lovers  of  God  and  friends  of  China  are 
waiting  upon  Him  to  do  this.  - 

But  just  here  let  me  add  that,  whatever  the  ultimate  mili¬ 
tary  or  political  issues  of  this  war  may  be,  one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain:  namely,  that  Japan  is  bound  to  be  a  heavy  loser  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  sense.  None  of  her  own  specious  expla¬ 
nations  can  possibly  justify  her  unrighteous  treatment  of 
China  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  people  who  have  a  proper 
regard  for  moral  values.  And  the  deliberate  policy  of  ter¬ 
rorism  adopted  by  Japan’s  military  leaders,  and  the  cold¬ 
blooded  murder  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  innocent  non- 
combatants,  have  called  forth  the  horror  and  condemnation 
of  the  civilized  world  and  the  emphatic  protest  of  the  leading 
nations.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  Japan  can  hope  to 
regain  the  respect  and  confidence  which  her  immoral  tactics 
and  inhuman  acts  of  cruelty  have  lost  for  her. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  I  can  appreciate  how  you  feel.  Dr.  Glover,  and 
I  believe  most  people,  if  not  all,  are  in  full 
agreement  with  you.  But  how  does  this  war  affect  Christian 
missionary  work  in  China? 

Dr.  Glover  :  Thus  far  actual  war  activities,  apart  from 
sporadic  air  bombing  raids  upon  a  number  of 
inland  cities,  have  been  confined  to  China’s  coastal  region, 
and  mostly  to  that  portion  of  it  from  Shanghai  northward  to 
the  Manchurian  border.  Within  this  area  normal  missionary 
work  has  been  more  or  less  affected,  and  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  missionaries  have  had  to  withdraw  from  their  stations 
to  places  of  safety.  So  far  as  is  known,  only  one  missionary 
life  has  been  taken — ^that  of  Dr.  Frank  Rawlinson,  who  was 
killed  by  a  shell  which  accidentally  fell  in  the  International 
Settlement  at  Shanghai. 
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Mr.  Olsen:  But  what  about  the  China  Inland  Mission?  l 
gather  from  its  name  that  its  field  of  operation 
lies  in  inland  China.  Has  it  been  affected? 

Dr.  Glover  :  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  its  work  has  as  yet 
not  been  disturbed,  but  is  going  on  as  usual.  Its 
stations  in  Hopeh  Province,  and  also  some  of  those  in  Shansi 
Province,  are  involved.  Some  twenty  of  our  missionaries  in 
Hopeh,  and  others  in  northern  Shansi,  have  temporarily  with¬ 
drawn.  In  southern  Shansi,  because  of  the  threatened  Jap¬ 
anese  penetration  of  that  region,  the  Mission  has  just  evacu¬ 
ated  its  missionary  mothers  and  their  children,  together  with 
the  new  and  inexperienced  young  lady  workers,  to  stations 
in  the  adjacent  Province  of  Homan.  All  other  workers  there 
are  for  the  present  remaining. 

In  some  parts  of  our  wide  field  the  war  is  causing  tempo¬ 
rary  interruption  or  irregularity  of  mails,  and  difficulty  in 
securing  supplies  of  money  and  of  certain  foodstuffs,  and  the 
price  of  food  and  other  commodities  has  inevitably  risen. 
Moreover,  in  parts  nearer  the  coast  there  is  naturally  some 
tension  of  feeling  among  the  people  on  account  of  the  war. 
All  these  things  impose  a  measure  of  added  strain  upon  our 
workers.  But  the  policy  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  has 
always  been  to  stick  to  its  God-given  task  while  this  is  pos¬ 
sible  without  entailing  serious  danger  to  life.  The  Lord  has 
wonderfully  protected  and  delivered  His  missionary  servants 
in  many  contingencies  and  critical  situations  in  the  past,  and 
our  faithful  missionaries  of  today  are  not  at  all  disposed  to 
run  at  the  first  sign  of  danger. 

Mr.  Olsen:  I  would  expect  just  that  from  a  missionary  con¬ 
nected  with  the  China  Inland  Mission.  Its  rec¬ 
ord  has  been  all  too  glorious  to  expect  any  of  its  missionaries 
to  run  from  the  field  of  danger. 

Dr.  Glover  :  While  it  is  true,  Mr.  Olsen,  that  the  war  situa¬ 
tion  interferes  to  some  extent  with  normal  mis¬ 
sionary  activities,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  it  creates  new 
and  valuable  opportunities  of  manifesting  the  real  spirit  of 
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Christ,  and  of  preaching  the  Gospel  by  action  as  well  as  by 
word,  in  ministering  to  the  wounded,  comforting  the  bereaved 
and  distressed,  giving  food  and  shelter  to  the  destitute,  and 
imparting  courage  and  hope  to  the  downhearted  and  fearful. 
In  these  as  well  as  other  practical  ways  the  missionary  is  able 
to  show  Christian  love,  sympathy  and  sacrificial  devotion 
toward  those  for  whose  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  he  has 
dedicated  his  life. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  Dr.  Glover,  I  have  heard  some  marvelous  evi¬ 
dences  of  God’s  grace  in  His  protecting  care 
over  the  China  Inland  Mission  during  this  war,  particularly 
its  headquarters  in  Shanghai.  Could  you  give  us  some  details 
of  these  interventions? 

Dr.  Glover  :  Mr.  Olsen,  our  General  Director  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  and  workers  there  have  shared  in  the 
dangers  and  trying  experiences  to  which  the  International 
Settlement  at  that  port  has  been  exposed.  Bullets  and  shell 
fragments  have  repeatedly  fallen  within  the  Mission  Com¬ 
pound,  yet  no  one  has  been  injured.  A  bomb  actually  lodged 
in  the  parapet  of  the  roof  of  the  main  building,  but  did  not 
explode.  This  mystified  the  army  mechanic  who  removed  it; 
the  Mission’s  explanation  was  God’s  protecting  hand  in  an¬ 
swer  to  prayer. 

Another  instance — one  of  several  mentioned  in  recent 
letters — of  the  Lord’s  care  for  His  own  is  that  of  a  Chinese 
pastor  living  not  far  from  the  Mission  premises.  He  was 
awakened  at  night  by  a  child’s  cry  and  got  up  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  He  had  not  gone  a  dozen  steps  when  a  shell 
crashed  through  the  roof  and  right  down  through  the  bed  he 
just  left.  Such  experiences  serve  to  make  God  very  real  to 
His  trusting  children. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  I  wish  we  had  time.  Dr.  Glover,  to  have  you 
relate  some  more  of  these  interesting  experi¬ 
ences.  We  have  only  a  few  moments  left,  and  I  want  you  to 
take  them  for  any  closing  comment  you  wish  to  make. 
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Dr.  Glover  :  In  closing,  let  me  say  that  there  is  a  higher 
viewpoint  from  which  we  as  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  look  upon  this  present  conflict  in  China.  While  on  the 
human  plane  it  is  a  war  between  two  earthly  nations,  with 
natural  causes  and  effects,  on  the  higher  spiritual  plane  we 
recognize  it  to  be  another  of  Satan’s  many  attempts  to  hinder 
and  frustrate  God’s  missionary  cause  in  China.  The  evil  one 
bitterly  hates  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  thereby 
turning  men  from  sin  and  heathenism  to  And  salvation 
through  Christ,  and  he  persistently  opposes  it  by  every  means 
he  can  employ.  “Our  wrestling  is  not  against  flesh  and 
blood,”  wrote  the  great  missionary  Apostle  Paul,  “but  against 
the  principalities,  against  the  powers,  against  the  world- 
rulers  of  this  darkness  .  .  .”  (Ephesians  6:12,  R.  V.). 

There  are  times  when  this  great  enemy  of  God  and  the 
souls  of  men  makes  specially  vicious  assaults  upon  the  mis¬ 
sionary  cause,  using  human  instrumentalities  as  his  agents. 
Such  occasions,  in  the  case  of  missions  in  China,  were  the 
Boxer  uprising  of  1900  and  the  Communist  wave  of  fury  in 
1927.  Both  of  these  events,  traced  to  their  real  source,  were 
fierce  attacks  of  Satan  with  intent  to  drive  all  missionaries 
out  of  China  and  destroy  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  But  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  always  more  than  a  match  for  Satan,  heard  His 
people’s  prayers,  and  not  only  defeated  the  enemy’s  subtle 
designs,  but  actually  turned  his  weapons  into  effective  means 
for  the  advancement  of  the  missionary  cause,  for  both  Boxer 
and  Communist  episodes,  seemingly  so  disastrous  at  the  time, 
resulted  in  throwing  open  more  widely  than  ever  before  the 
door  of  opportunity  for  the  Gospel  in  China,  and  in  greatly 
increased  results  in  conversions  and  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Chinese  church. 

This  fresh  trouble  in  China  today,  though  different  in 
some  respects  from  the  earlier  incidents  just  mentioned,  is, 
from  the  spiritual  point  of  view,  another  subtle  attempt  by 
the  same  adversary  to  hinder  God’s  missionary  cause  in  that 
land.  And  he  has  cunningly  timed  this  latest  blow  to  fall 
just  when  missionary  opportunity  was  at  its  highest  point. 
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and  when  visible  results  were  larger  and  prospects  ahead 
brighter  than  ever  before.  It  is  for  God’s  people  to  discern 
the  sinister  hand  of  Satan  in  what  is  taking  place  in  China 
today,  and  to  withstand  him  by  united  prayer  and  faith  in 
God. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  early  Christian  Church  and  its 
missionary  enterprise,  as  set  forth  in  the  inspired  record  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  every  attack  of  the  adversary  was 
met  and  overcome  by  prayer  which  called  forth  God’s  inter¬ 
vention  and  mighty  working,  so  at  this  time  of  grave  crisis  a 
great  volume  of  unceasing  prayer  by  the  whole  church  of 
Christ  should  be  ascending  to  God  for  China — ^for  her  Chris¬ 
tian  leaders,  for  her  defending  forces,  for  her  suffering  peo¬ 
ple,  for  endangered  Christian  missionaries  and  believers,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  open  door  for  the  Gospel 
and  the  turning  of  these  present  terrible  happenings  and  con¬ 
ditions  to  the  ultimate  advancement  of  the  Lord’s  missionary 
cause,  and  thus  to  His  honor  and  glory. 
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IS  GOD’S  GLORY  THE  MOTIVE  OF  OUR 
CHRISTIAN  SERVICE? 

By  Rev.  Arthur  Hedley 

A  careful  reader  of  the  Scriptures  cannot  fail  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  God  is  revealed  in  them  as  the 
sovereign  Lord  and  King,  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth 
and  of  all  life.  He  is  the  sole  Creator;  all  other  gods  are  the 
creation  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  therefore  inferior  even  to 
man  himself.  The  Bible  repeatedly  emphasizes  the  truth  that 
there  is  only  one  God,  that  other  gods  are  but  lifeless,  useless 
idols,  the  work  of  man’s  hands.  “Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the 
King  of  Israel,  and  his  redeemer,  the  Lord  of  hosts;  I  am 
the  first,  and  I  am  the  last;  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God” 
(Isaiah  44:6). 
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Man  himself  is  the  crown  of  God’s  creation.  He  has  been 
endowed  with  reason,  with  freedom,  with  dominion  over  the 
lower  creation,  with  the  power  to  choose  between  good  and 
evil,  life  and  death.  The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  live  for  the 
praise  and  glory  of  Him  to  whom  he  owes  the  gift  of  life  and 
every  good  thing.  God,  however,  does  not  force  man  to 
glorify  Him — He  does,  however,  command  that  he  should 
worship  and  magnify  Him.  And  men  and  nations  must  pay 
a  heavy  price  for  disobedience.  God  is  jealous  for  His  glory. 
*T  am  the  Lord:  that  is  my  name:  and  my  glory  will  I  not 
give  to  another,  neither  my  praise  to  graven  images”  (Isaiah 
42:8). 

We  find  the  men  of  the  Bible  had  this  one  thing  in  com¬ 
mon:  they  were  consumed  with  a  passion  for  God’s  glory. 
Patriarchs,  psalmists,  prophets,  apostles  and  evangelists  lived 
for  the  glory  of  God.  They  not  only  glorified  God  themselves, 
but  called  on  all  men  to  follow  their  example.  “Give  unto 
the  Lord,  0  ye  mighty,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength. 
Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name”  (Psams  29: 
1-2).  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  saddened  when  he  saw  the 
children  of  God  glorying  in  their  riches,  their  wisdom,  their 
own  power,  for  he  saw  so  clearly  the  end  of  such  was  disaster 
and  destruction.  Ere  it  is  too  late  he  declares  the  word  of 
God  and  the  way  of  true  wisdom  and  blessing.  “Let  not  the 
wise,  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty  man 
glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches: 
but  let  him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth 
and  knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which  exercise  loving¬ 
kindness,  judgment,  and  righteousness,  in  the  earth:  for  in 
these  things  I  delight,  saith  the  Lord”  (Jeremiah,  9:23-24). 

None  was  more  jealous  for  God’s  glory  than  the  Apostle 
Paul.  Once  he  gloried  in  his  own  achievements,  now  he 
glories  in  the  riches  of  Christ’s  love  and  grace.  He  saw  that 
man  universally  “had  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God”  and  that  apart  from  grace  he  was  utterly  impotent  to 
save  himself.  The  glory  of  the  Gospel  to  Paul  was  that  it 
left  no  room  for  self-boasting.  “By  grace  are  ye  saved 
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through  faith:  and  that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the  gift  of 
God,  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast”  (Ephesians 
2:8-9).  He  often  had  to  contend  with  men  who  gloried  in 
their  wisdom,  their  oratory,  their  self-righteousness  and  zeal 
for  God.  There  were  those  in  Galatia  who  sought  to  win  his 
converts  over  to  Judaism  that,  says  he,  they  might  “glory  in 
your  flesh” ;  but  as  for  him  he  could  say,  “God  forbid  that  I 
should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  bf  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world” 
(Galatians  6:L^). 

The  Apostle  knew  that  to  live  solely  for  God’s  glory  was 
the  great  solution  to  many  problems  within  the  churches. 
When  certain  Christians  boasted  that  they  could  eat  meat 
offered  to  idols  without  any  regard  for  the  feelings  of  their 
weaker  brethren,  he  rebuked  them  for  their  uncharitableness. 
If  they  felt  at  liberty  to  eat  such  meat,  then  let  them  do  it 
without  giving  way  to  a  proud,  self-glorious  spirit.  “Whether 
therefore  ye  eat  or  drink  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God”  (1  Corinthians  10:31).  When  Christians 
gloried  in  their  leaders  and  teachers  and  became  sectarians 
the  Apostle  taught  them  that  it  was  wrong  to  exalt  one 
leader  above  another.  All  true  men  were  God’s  gift  to  the 
church  and  their  talents  were  God-given.  All  were  for  the 
common  good  of  the  church.  “Therefore,”  says  Paul,  “let  no 
man  glory  in  men.  For  all  things  are  yours”  (1  Corinthians 
3:21).  Self-glory  is  the  root  cause  of  so  many  of  our  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  churches,  and  is  responsible  for  so  much  contro¬ 
versy,  division  and  retrogression. 

As  we  read  in  the  sacred  Word  of  men  who  were  prepared 
to  suffer  the  loss  of  everything  for  God’s  glory,  we  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  examine  our  own  hearts  to  see  how  far  the  motive 
of  our  service  is  self-glory  or  the  glory  of  God.  Most  of  us 
must  admit  with  sorrow  and  shame  that  we  have  gloried  in 
our  gifts,  our  learning,  our  achievements,  and  robbed  God 
again  and  again  of  the  glory  which  belongs  to  Him  alone. 
Only  as  we  realize  that  we  owe  absolutely  everything  to  the 
grace  of  God  shall  we  be  saved  from  that  sin  of  self-exalta- 
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tion  which  has  such  a  damaging  effect  upon  our  life  and 
service. 

In  studying  the  biographies  of  men  and  women  who  have 
been  mightily  used  of  God,  we  find  they  had  but  one  con¬ 
cern — that  God  might  be  glorified  in  the  conversion  of  sin¬ 
ners.  This  was  true  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  of  Spurgeon, 
Moody,  Hudson  Taylor.  They  realized  that  they  owed  all 
to  their  Redeemer,  and  they  delighted  to  exalt  Him  on  every 
possible  occasion.  “Thanks  be  to  God  for  such  a  Saviour!” 
cried  George  Whitfield.  “Oh  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  show 
forth  His  praise!  Lord  Jesus  clothe  me  with  humility,  that 
I  may,  every  day,  know  more  and  more  the  honor  conferred 
upon  me  in  being  made  a  poor  pilgrim  for  Thee.”  A  deep 
sense  of  God’s  condescending  love  keeps  the  heart  humble 
and  it  becomes  a  joy  to  exalt  His  name. 

The  motive  behind  our  Christian  service  must  ever  be 
the  glory  of  God.  The  less  we  are  concerned  about  our  own 
honour  and  the  more  we  are  concerned  about  His  honour, 
the  greater  will  be  God’s  blessing  upon  our  life  and  service. 
“Them  that  honour  me  will  I  honour.”  God  cannot  use  us  as 
He  would  because,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  draw 
attention  to  ourselves  rather  than  to  Himself.  In  every  word 
and  act,  in  every  letter  we  write,  the  ruling  motive  should  be 
the  glory  of  God.  “Ought  we  not,”  wrote  Hudson  Taylor, 
“to  glorify  God  in  the  formation  of  each  letter  we  write? 
Ought  we  not  to  be  more  thorough  in  our  service,  not  simply 
doing  well  that  which  will  be  seen  and  noticed,  but  as  our 
Father  makes  many  a  flower  to  bloom  unseen  in  the  lonely 
desert,  so  to  do  all  we  can  do,  as  under  His  eye,  though  no 
other  eye  take  note  of  it.” 

God  has  the  right  to  be  glorified  by  every  creature,  seeing 
it  is  “in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,”  but 
those  of  us  who  have  been  redeemed  have  a  far  greater  cause 
to  praise  and  magnify  His  Holy  Name.  He  has  pardoned 
and  regenerated  us.  He  has  called  us  to  live  “to  the  praise 
of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted 
in  the  beloved”  (Ephesians  1:6).  We  belong  to  Him,  He  has 
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purchased  us  with  His  own  precious  blood,  and  it  is  our 
privilege  and  duty  to  honour  Him  in  every  thought,  word  and 
deed.  “For  ye  are  bought  with  a  price:  therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God’s”  (1  Cor¬ 
inthians  6:20).  When  this  truth  is  fully  realized,  then  the 
soul  will  sing  in  all  sincerity: 

“Pll  praise  my  Maker  with  my  breath. 

And  when  my  voice  is  lost  in  death. 

Praise  shall  employ  my  nobler  powers; 

My  days  of  praise  shall  ne’er  be  past. 

While  life  and  thought  and  being  last. 

Or  immortality  endures.” 

Dunstable, 

Beds,  England. 


■o  o  o- 

THE  NATURE  OF  INTERPRETATION 

The  notion  pervades  the  popular  mind  that  interpretation 
is  ascribing  a  plausible  meaning  to  scripture.  That  is,  it  is 
generally  thought  of  as  attributing  a  meaning  to  a  passage, 
rather  than  discovering  what  the  meaning  really  is.  A  pos¬ 
sible  interpretation  is  thought  out,  it  is  applied  to  the  passage 
under  consideration,  and  if  it  “fits”  it  is  regarded  as  correct. 
The  would-be  expositor  is  totally  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
the  passage  was  written  by  a  real  living  author,  whose  pur¬ 
pose  it  was  to  convey  a  definite  idea,  and  that  the  passage 
consequently  has  but  one  meaning,  and  that  meaning  likely 
lies  on  the  surface  instead  of  being  “hidden  in  the  depths  of 
the  scriptures,”  as  is  frequently  supposed. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Dana,  Searching  the  Scriptures,  p.  11. 
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A  SYLLABUS  OF  STUDIES  IN  HERMENEUTICS 
(Continued  from  the  April-June  Number,  1937) 

V.  Four  Prerequisites 

Under  the  tests  required  by  the  Bible  it  proves  itself  to  be 
unlike  any  other  literature.  The  world  recognizes  it  only  as 
a  fallible  collection  of  ancient  religious  lore,  but  the  child  of 
God  proves  its  divine  origin  daily  as  the  Spirit  author  dis¬ 
closes  its  hidden  riches  in  response  to  his  believing  search. 
There  are  four  Scripture  terms  which,  in  their  Biblical  sig¬ 
nificance,  differentiate  the  Bible  from  all  other  writings.  In 
both  their  interrelations  and  separate  functions  these  Scrip¬ 
ture  facts  are  basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  Bible.  All 
trustworthy  principles  of  interpretation  operate  in  conform¬ 
ity  to  these  four  facts  and  no  reliable  principle  of  Scripture 
explanation  is  divorceable  from  them.  The  truth  of  this  is  so 
generally  recognized  that  those  who  attempt  to  force  an 
extra-Biblical  interpretation  on  the  Bible  either  deny  or  tone 
down  the  Scriptural  significance  of  these  terms. 

These  four  fundamental  facts  are:  (1)  Revelation— 
both  the  subject  matter  imparted  from  the  mind  of  God  and 
the  method  of  that  impartation;  (2)  Inspiration — ^the  divine 
means  employed  by  which  the  revelatory  matter  is  accurately 
transmitted;  (3)  Illumination — ^the  Spirit’s  action  upon  the 
mind  of  the  believer,  enabling  him  to  perceive  the  truth  of 
the  divine  disclosures;  and  (4)  Interpretation — explana¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  the  verbal  expression  through  which 
God’s  thoughts  are  transmitted,  applied  in  the  Bible  to  both 
isolated  subjects  and  the  systemic  development  of  themes  and 
doctrines. 
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These  terms  taken  collectively  express  the  necessary  ele¬ 
ments  for  the  transmittance  of  God’s  thoughts  to  the  mind  of 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  essential  that  their  respective 
functions  should  be  clearly  differentiated.  This  we  may  do 
only  in  outline  in  this  course. 

(a)  The  Function  of  Revelation.  The  function  of  divine 
revelation  is  to  reveal.  Its  office  is  to  uncover,  bring  to 
light  and  make  known  those  things  of  God  which  man 
cannot  otherwise  know.  This  God  has  done  through  His 
recorded  Word.  If  the  Word  is  not  received  ignorance  must 
result.  Man  can  not  know  God  apart  from  His  revelation  of 
Himself.  He  can  not  know  the  way  of  life  apart  from  God’s 
disclosures  on  the  subject.  He  has  never  been  able  to  guess 
God’s  purpose  in  the  earth.  He  knows  it  only  because  it  has 
been  made  a  subject  of  revelation. 

“Moreover,  although  writing  is  not  essential  to  revelation 
as  thus  defined,  ‘the  idea  of  a  written  revelation  may  be  said 
to  be  logically  involved  in  the  notion  of  a  living  God.  Speech 
is  natural  to  spirit;  and  if  God  is  by  nature  spirit  it  will  be 
to  Him  a  matter  of  nature  to  reveal  Himself’  ”  (quoted.  Fair- 
bairn,  Christ  in  Mod.  Theo.,  p.  496). 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  defined  revelation  thus:  “Revela¬ 
tion  is  the  divine  impartation  and  communication  of  truth  to 
the  mind  of  man,  whatever  be  its  mode  or  channel,”  citing 
Rom.  1:17;  16:25;  Eph.  3:3-5;  Amos  3:7.*®  Angus-Green 
give  the  following:  “The  word  revelation  (lit.  dratving  hack 
the  veil)  is  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Greek  apokalupsis 
(Apocalypse),  an  uncovering  .  .  .”*’ 

There  are,  among  others,  three  facts  the  believing  accept¬ 
ance  of  which  is  necessary  to  an  understanding,  and  therefore 
an  interpretation,  of  the  divine  revelation. 

(1)  The  Authoritativeness  of  the  Scriptures.  Reliance 
upon  the  authoritativeness  of  God’s  recorded  Word  is  the 
bedrock  requirement  of  one  who  would  become  a  Biblically 
correct  interpreter  of  the  significance  of  that  selfsame  Word. 


'^Knowing  The  Scriptures,  p.  14. 
'^Cyclopedic  Handbook  of  the  Bible,  p.  125f. 
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“What  think  ye  of  Christ?”  divides  all  classes  of 
humanity  into  two  groups — believers  and  unbelievers.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  intellectuality,  but  a  heart  adjustment 
to  God  in  Christ.  Dr.  Pierson  puts  it  thus:  “It  is  a 
unique  law  of  the  spiritual  life,  that  knowing  is  not  in  order 
to  believing,  but  believing  is  in  order  to  knowing.  Faith  is 
not  the  result,  as  the  condition,  of  the  highest  knowledge.  . . . 
God  sent  Isaiah  to  say  to  Ahaz,  ‘If  ye  will  not  believe,  surely 
ye  shall  not  be  established’  (Isa.  7:9).  .  .  .  The  deep  meaning 
is  that  if  they  (Judah)  would  not  believe  they  would  not  be 
established  in  knowledge.**^^ 

(2)  Progressiveness  in  the  Divine  Revelation.  Revela¬ 
tion  had  a  beginning  and  ending  in  time.  Between  these 
termini,  separated  by  many  centuries,  God  revealed  His  doc¬ 
trine,  plans  and  eternal  purpose  gradually,  progressively,  un¬ 
folding  the  revelatory  bloom  petal  by  petal. 

It  is  fundamental  to  Biblically  correct  interpretations  that 
not  only  the  fact  of  the  progressiveness  of  these  unfoldments 
be  taken  into  account,  but,  because  of  this  fact,  systematical 
study  of  them  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement  of  a  balanced 
knowledge  of  the  Truth. 

(3)  Orderliness  in  the  Progress  of  the  Divine  Pur¬ 
pose.  Has  God  revealed  an  orderly  sequence  of  events 
through  and  by  which  His  eternal  purpose  in  the  earth 
has  been,  is  being  and  will  be  accomplished?  An  affirmative 
answer  starts  the  student  on  that  straight  and  narrow  way 
which  leads  to  the  fullest  possible  knowledge  of  God’s  pro¬ 
grammed  purpose,  with  very  definite  and  circumscribed  in¬ 
structions  for  his  service  in  the  dispensational  age  in  which 
he  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  a  negative  answer  leads  inevita¬ 
bly  into  the  broad  way  of  destructive  interpretation  which, 
by  blurring  the  clear  dispensational  lines  of  demarcation  in 
the  Word,  admits  a  wide  scope  of  mere  human  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  not  only  the  Christian’s  present-age  service  but  the 
trustworthiness  of  predictive  prophecy. 

Although  the  Scriptures  do  not  outline  God’s  complete  pro- 


**The  Making  of  a  Sermon,  Intro.,  p.  9. 
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gram  in  any  one  context,  they  do  reveal  here  and  there  seg¬ 
ments  of  it,  varying  in  comprehensiveness,  which,  when 
studied  together,  furnish  a  knowledge  of  the  successive  steps 
of  God’s  purpose  so  far  as  He  has  revealed  it.  There  is  a  law 
of  revelation,  ignored  by  many  theologians,  which  the  student 
should  keep  clearly  in  mind,  namely,  that  wherever  portions 
of  the  divine  program  are  treated  in  the  Bible  the  great 
divisional  events  are  found  in  the  same  sequence. 

An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  comparison  of.  Deut. 
30:1-10  and  Acts  15:13-18.  This  comparison  will  disclose 
the  synchronizing  steps  and  those  which  are  complementary. 

(b)  The  Function  of  Divine  Inspiration.  Divine  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  revelation  disclosed 
by  means  of  it  are  inseparable.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  inspiration  is  one  of  the  disclosures  of  God’s 
revelation,  and  not  something  extraneous  to  it.  It  is  God,  the 
Spirit,  who  spoke  through  a  lowly  fisherman  that  classic 
Scripture,  “Holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost”  (2  Peter  1:21;  cf.  2  Tim.  3:16). 

Although  revelation  and  inspiration  are  thus  inseparably 
bound  together  in  the  Scriptures  as  not  only  exhibited  in 
these  instances  but  by  specific  treatment  in  1  Cor.  2,  for  ap¬ 
plication  to  all  revelation,  an  important  distinction  in  their 
relation  to  the  content  of  Scripture  should  be  made.  Not  all 
Scripture  is  revelation  of  God*s  mind  and  will.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired.  Again  we  quote: 

“Every  student  must  observe  what  in  Holy  Scripture  car¬ 
ries  authority,  and  what  only  accuracy.  Satan’s  words  to 
Eve  (Gen.  3:5),  though  accurately  recorded,  are  false  and 
misleading  in  intention  and  sentiment,  exactly  contrary  to 
God’s  mind.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  of  Job,  though  an 
inspired  record  of  events  and  sayings,  is  expressly  disowned 
of  God  as  not  rightly  spoken  (Job  42:7).  .  .  .  We  must  there¬ 
fore  discriminate  and  distinguish  three  degrees  of  authority 
in  the  inspired  record : 

“(1)  An  authoritative  narrative  where  sentiments  and 
acts  are  not  sanctioned  and  may  be  disowned  as  disapproved 
of  God. 
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“(2)  An  authoritative  narrative  where  sentiments  and 
acts  are  not  expressly  approved  or  disapproved  and  must  be 
judged  by  the  general  standards  of  Scripture  teaching. 

“(3)  An  authoritative  narrative  where  the  sentiments 
and  acts  are  inspired  and  controlled  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
therefore  represent  His  mind  and  will. 

“Lack  of  proper  discrimination  in  matters  such  as  these 
has  often  led  to  much  confusion  and  needless  controversy. 
But,  with  these  careful  limitations.  Verbal  Inspiration  is  an 
absolute  necessity  if,  in  any  proper  sense,  there  be  divine 
inspiration  at  all.  As  Dean  Burgon  has  expressed  it,  what 
music  would  be  without  notes,  a  mathematical  sum  without 
figures,  so  would  an  inspired  book  be  without  words  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  inspiring  Spirit.”** 

If  God  by  inspiration  has  transmitted  His  revelation  ac¬ 
curately  through  the  medium  of  language — and  this  accurate 
transmission  by  means  of  words  is  the  function  of  inspira¬ 
tion — it  follows  that  close  attention  and  loyalty  to  the  words 
as  transmitted,  and  not  as  some  theologians  wrest  them  to  fit 
extra-Biblical  theories,  are  fundamental  to  Biblically  correct 
interpretations. 

(c)  The  Function  of  Divine  Illumination.  In  vari¬ 
ous  grammatical  forms  the  Greek  word  photizo — ^to  illumi¬ 
nate,  give  light  to,  shine — occurs  eleven  times  in  the  N.  T. 
In  one  passage  only  it  is  used  to  denote  physical  light 
(Luke  11:36).  In  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  it  is  used  in 
three  senses:  revelatory  (Example,  2  Tim.  1:10);  lighting 
with  the  glory  of  God  (Example,  Rev.  21:23) ;  and  the  illumi¬ 
nating  of  the  human  heart  (Example,  Eph.  1:18;  3:9;  Heb. 
6:4;  10:32).  In  these  latter  passages  the  synonymous  words, 
“illuminated”  and  “enlightened,”  are  both  employed  in  the 
A.  V. 

Extended  example:  Eph.  1:17-19. 

(d)  The  Function  of  Biblical  Interpretation.  The  Bible 
employs  the  word  interpretation  in  two  of  its  defined 
senses,  namely  (1)  Explanation  (Examples,  pesher,  inter- 


**Pierson,  Knovnng  the  Scriptures,  p.  16f. 
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pretation,  occurring  31  times  in  Dan.  2:4-7:16;  hermeneuo, 
interpretation,  Heb.  7:2).  (2)  Translation  of  words  from 

another  language  (Example,  the  Lord’s  cry  on  the  cross, 
Mark  15:34).  The  general  meaning  of  the  word,  ^as  used  in 
the  Bible,  is  explanation,  making  clear  what  otherwise  would 
be  obscure. 

Biblical  interpretation,  as  employed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Spirit  by  the  sacred  writers,  predicates  an  understand¬ 
able  Bible.  Concerning  the  adaptability  of  the  Bible  to 
human  capacity.  Perry  Wayland  Sinks  writes:  “The  Bible 
even  as  literature — and  both  in  its  origin  and  history — is  a 
human  as  well  as  divine  Book.  It  is  human  in  that  it  is  to 
and  for  man,  and  not  to  and  for  supernatural  intelligencies 
or  the  conceived  populations  of  other  planets;  it  is  divine  in 
that  it  is  of  God  and  from  God.”** 

VI.  Four  General  Rules  of  Interpretation 

These  four  general  rules  of  interpretation,  all  finding 
their  place  under  the  inductive  method  of  study,  are  incor¬ 
porated  in  all  standard  works  on  Hermeneutics.  The  order 
found  in,  and  the  quotations  from,  these  various  works  are 
followed  in  this  section.  “These  are  not  peculiar  to  Scripture, 
but  simply  bespeak  in  regard  to  it  those  qualities  of  candour 
and  intelligent  common  sense  which  the  study  of  any  litera¬ 
ture  requires. 

(1)  “The  first  rule  of  Biblical  interpretation  is:  Inter¬ 
pret  grammatically;  with  due  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
words,  the  form  of  sentences,  and  the  peculiarities  of  idiom 
in  the  language  employed.  The  sense  of  Scripture  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  words:  a  true  knowledge  of  the  words  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  sense.  .  .  .  The  words  of  Scripture  must 
be  taken  in  their  common  meaning,  unless  such  meaning  is 
shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  other  words  in  the  sentence, 
with  argument  or  context,  or  with  other  parts  of  Scripture. 


•‘Sinks,  The  Reign  of  the  Manuscript,  p.  40f. 

Also  lecture  quotation  from  G.  Frederick  Wright,  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Bible,  p.  103. 
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.  .  .  The  true  meaning  of  any  passage  of  Scripture,  then,  is 
not  every  sense  which  the  words  will  bear,  nor  is  it  every 
sense  which  is  true  in  itself,  but  that  which  is  intended  by 
the  inspired  writers,  or  even  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  im¬ 
perfectly  understood  by  the  writers  themselves.”*® 

Out  of  the  multitude  of  examples  cited  in  the  various 
texts,  one  from  Lockhart  on  Ephesians  2:8  may  be  cited. 
*‘For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith;  and  that  not  of 
yourselves:  it  is  the  gift  of  God.”  He  says:  “We  may  ask, 
what  is  the  gift  of  God?  Many  would  answer,  ‘grace,’  many 
others,  ‘faith,’  some,  ‘salvation.’  But  what  does  the  grammar 
require?”  After  eliminating  “grace”  and  “faith”  as  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  “that,”  he  proceeds:  “The  only  other  possible 
antecedent  is  the  salvation  expressed  by  the  verb  ‘saved.’ 
Some  have  objected  that  the  Greek  noun  for  salvation  is 
feminine ;  but  we  must  notice  that  salvation  is  here  expressed 
.  .  .  by  the  verb,  and  Greek  grammar  again  requires  that  a 
pronoun  which  refers  to  the  action  of  a  verb  for  its  ante¬ 
cedent  must  be  neuter.  This  exactly  suits  the  case;  and  the 
meaning  is.  Ye  are  saved  by  grace  through  faith;  but  the 
salvation  is  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Here  the 
interpretation  that  accords  with  the  grammar  is  reasonable 
and  satisfactory.”**  I  have  pointed  out  before,  however,  that 
the  observance  of  all  grammatical  requirements  often  leaves 
one  short  of  the  meaning  of  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the  text. 
Celldrier  has  this  in  mind  when  he  says:  “Suppose  that  he 
[an  interpreter]  undertakes  to  explain  the  words  of  Jesus  to 
the  paral3d;ic:  ‘My  son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee’  (Mk.  2:6), 
Grammatical  Hermeneutics  may  readily  do  its  work,  but  it 
will  not  fathom  the  depth  of  meaning  which  these  words  con¬ 
tain.”** 

(2)  The  second  rule  of  interpretation  is:  “Interpret 
according  to  the  context.”  “The  meaning  of  a  word  will  often 
be  modified  by  the  connexion  in  which  it  is  used.  .  .  .  This 


** Angus-Green,  Cyclopedic  Handbook  of  the  Bible,  p.  180. 
**Principles  of  Interpretation,  p.  83f. 

*'Man.  d’Hermen.,  p.  53. 
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rule  is  often  of  great  theological  importance.””  (Examples: 
Various  meanings  of  Faith,  Flesh,  Salvation,  Grace,  etc.). 
“The  study  of  the  context  is  the  most  legitimate,  efficacious, 
and  trustworthy  resource  at  the  command  of  the  interpreter. 
Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than  to  explain  an  author 
by  himself,  and  to  have  recourse  to  the  entire  train  of 
thought.  It  is  much  less  easy  for  sophism  to  abuse  this  mode 
of  interpretation  than  that  of  dealing  with  etymology,  phil¬ 
ology,  and  exceptions  of  syntax.””  Although  these  latter  are 
often  valuable  aids,  they  may  also  be  pushed  to  harmful 
effects.  (Example:  The  etymological  study  of  some  words 
indicates  that  their  significance  has  entirely  departed  from 
the  root  meaning.  On  the  ground  of  etymology,  therefore, 
it  would  be  misleading  for  an  interpreter  to  hold  to  the 
root  meaning  in  such  cases).  One  of  the  most  helpful 
results  of  contextual  study  is  furnished  by  the  definitions  of 
the  author’s  own  terms.  (Examples:  “That  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work.” 
2  Tim.  3:17.  By  perfect  here  is  meant,  “Thoroughly  fur¬ 
nished”  for  service.  There  are  a  number  of  contexts  in  which 
the  word  perfect  needs  the  light  from  the  context  for  its 
exact  meaning.  In  such  passages  the  thought  is  not  perfec¬ 
tion  in  its  widest  sense,  but  maturity  in  a  specified  line  of 
experience  or  endeavor.) 

(3)  Sometimes  the  context  does  not  give  all  the  light 
needed  to  determine  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  a  phrase.  In 
such  cases  a  third  rule  is  necessary,  namely:  “Regard  the 
scope  or  design  of  the  book  itself,  or  some  large  section  in 
which  the  words  and  expressions  occur.””  The  purpose  in 
writing  a  book  is  often  clearly  mentioned,  especially  in  the 
N.  T.  Epistles.  This  avowed  purpose  will  often  throw  light 
on  passages  otherwise  obscure.  Terry  gives  the  following 
example:  “There  can  be  no  doubt  .  .  .  that,  after  his  opening 
salutation  and  personal  address,  the  apostle  [Paul]  announces 
his  great  theme  [of  Romans]  in  verse  16  of  the  first  chapter. 


**Angu8-Green,  Cyclopedic  Handbook  of  the  Bible,  p.  186. 
**CelIerier,  Man.  d’Hermen.,  p.  191. 

*®Angu8-Grecn,  Cyclopedic  Handbook  of  the  Bible,  p.  192. 
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It  is  the  Gospel  considered  as  the  power  of  God  unto  salva¬ 
tion  to  every  believer,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek. 

.  .  .  It  manifestly  expresses,  in  a  happy  personal  way,  the 
scope  of  the  entire  epistle.”  After  an  analysis  of  the  entire 
epistle,  he  says :  “It  will  be  found  that  a  proper  attention  to 
this  general  plan  and  scope  of  the  Epistle  will  greatly  help  to 
the  understanding  of  its  smaller  sections.”®* 

(4)  “The  fourth  and  most  comprehensive  rule  of  Biblical 
interpretation  is:  Compare  Scripture  with  Scripture.  ...  A 
Scripture  truth  is  really  the  consistent  explanation  of  all  that 
Scripture  teaches  in  reference  to  the  question  examined ;  and  a 
Scripture  duty  is  the  consistent  explanation  of  all  the  precepts 
of  Scripture  on  the  duty.”*®  As  has  already  been  noted,  this 
procedure  was  not  employed  until  the  Reformation ;  and  sound 
hermeneutics  was  not  developed  until  this  method  was  adopted. 
It  results  in  “the  analogy  of  faith  which  regulates  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  each  passage  in  conformity  with  the  whole  tenor 
of  revealed  truth.”  Under  this  general  head  Cellerier  also 
says:  “To  admit  a  positive  revelation  and  to  reject  things 
positively  revealed  is  a  great  inconsistency.”*®  This  incon¬ 
sistency  is  not  uncommon.  Some  interpreters  who  claim  to 
accept  the  Bible  as  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  reject  specific 
revelations  in  it  because  these  do  not  fit  into  the  framework 
of  their  preconceived  theology. 

Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  Januxiry-March,  1938,  Number) 
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THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  EPISTLE  OF  JAMES 

In  a  day  when  men  are  searching  for  reality,  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  set  forth  afresh  the  message  of  James"  Epistle. 
Though  it  was  probably  the  first  epistle  to  Christians  its 
theme  on  the  reality  of  Christian  faith  is  a  present  need  in 
the  church.  In  accordance  with  the  exigency  of  the  first 
Christians  the  purpose  of  the  letter  was  to  stimulate  the 
reality  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  The  nature  of  faith  was 
taught  in  Hebrews  11:1,  “Now  faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.”  Prior 
to  this  letter  to  the  Hebrews  James  wrote  this  apologetic  to 
“the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad”  to  show  that 
the  inner  working  of  God"s  grace  was  real. 

The  Jews  were  zealous  for  their  religion,  but  the  gospel 
brought  in  the  new  proposition  of  justification  by  faith  alone. 
In  the  old  dispensation  Moses  said  regarding  the  law,  “That 
the  man  which  doeth  those  things  shall  live  by  them,""  but  in 
the  new  Paul  asserts  that  we  are  “created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works.""  Since  the  legalistic  infiuence  was  very  strong  in 
the  early  Christian  Jews  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  custom 
was  to  observe  Judaism  outwardly  while  claiming  to  be  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  new  faith  inwardly.  James  charged  these 
Christians  who  tried  to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders  as 
“double  minded.""  There  was  a  divided  loyalty  between 
Moses  and  Christ.  The  faith  of  such  was  intellectual,  and 
its  reality  was  sought  in  the  outward  observance  of  the  law. 
As  Dr.  Purves  so  aptly  put  it,  “the  progress  of  Judaic  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  rather  external  than  internal.""  There  was  a 
substantial  reality  to  be  found  in  obedience  to  ordinances. 
The  law  was  a  standard  by  which  a  man  was  enabled  to 
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measure  his  righteousness,  but  faith  being  less  tangible  was 
minimized.  It  was,  therefore,  particularly  hard  for  those 
who  conformed  outwardly  to  the  law  to  find  reality  in  faith 
alone.  It  lacked  dimension  for  their  minds  to  grasp.  This 
was  especially  true  of  those  to  whom  the  epistle  was  written. 

Zeal  for  the  law  violated  the  nature  of  Christian  faith. 
The  law  and  faith  were  incompatible  and  reality  could  not 
be  found  in  both.  For  the  Old  Covenant  reality  was  found  in 
observing  the  law.  For  the  New  Covenant  reality  was  to  be 
found  by  a  living  faith  in  a  Person.  The  Epistle  of  James 
not  only  clarifies  the  fundamental  issue,  but  also  points  out 
some  errors  into  which  the  Jews  had  fallen  because  of  the 
failure  to  distinguish  between  the  law  and  the  faith.  Many 
were  double-minded  (1:6-8).  Such  instability  was  ineffec¬ 
tive  in  prayer,  made  them  impatient  in  face  of  trial  (1:12- 
18),  produced  a  pseudo  religion  (1:26),  failed  to  keep  the 
royal  law  because  they  respected  persons;  they  had  contempt 
for  the  poor  and  were  bitter  against  the  rich;  neither  did 
they  produce  the  works  of  faith  as  did  Abraham;  and  they 
befriended  the  world  and  were  at  enmity  with  God. 

This  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  Christians  re¬ 
garding  the  reality  of  the  Christian  faith  occasioned  the 
epistle.  It  was  a  first  century  adjustment  to  a  first  century 
issue.  Turning  from  the  law  to  the  new  evangel  created 
many  problems  for  the  Jewish  believer,  and  the  hardest  task 
for  the  Jew  was  to  find  reality  in  faith,  for  faith  precluded 
the  reality  formerly  obtained  through  obedience  to  the  law. 
The  errors  mentioned  above  were  the  residue  of  false  doc¬ 
trine  arising  from  Judaizing  infiuences.  The  character  of 
the  law  exposed  the  weak  position  of  the  Judaizers  in  making 
the  laws  and  ordinances  mandatory  to  Christians.  The  law 
was  weak  because  of  the  fiesh  (Rom.  8:3);  it  was  a  curse 
because  it  was  not  observed  continually  in  all  things  (Gal. 
3:10,  13);  it  made  nothing  perfect  (Heb.  7:19,  9:9-14);  it 
could  not  justify  a  man  before  God  (Acts  13:39,  Rom.  3:20, 
Gal.  2:16) ;  and  neither  could  it  impart  the  righteousness  of 
God  to  any  man  (Rom.  10:3,  5,  6,  Gal.  2:21).  “But  when 
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the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son, 
made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of 
sons”  (Gal.  4:4,  5). 

The  message  of  James  was  to  set  forth  the  reality  of 
faith  apart  from  the  observance  of  the  law.  That  which 
could  not  be  accomplished  under  the  old  covenant  could  be 
made  perfect  under  a  new  and  better  covenant.  The  fact  of 
a  new  covenant  made  the  first  old  (Heb.  8:13).  “The  law  is 
not  of  faith :  but,  The  man  that  doeth  them  shall  live  in  them. 
Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  curse  for  us”  (Gal.  3:12,  13).  Obedience  to  the  law 
which  was  apart  from  faith,  conjoined  with  faith  in  Christ, 
was  the  error  against  which  James  was  writing.  “Knowing 
that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
not  by  the  works  of  the  law:  for  by  the  works  of  the  law 
shall  no  flesh  be  justified”  (Gal.  2:16).  “Therefore  we  con¬ 
clude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law”  (Rom.  3:28).  “But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but 
believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is 
counted  for  righteousness”  (Rom.  4:6).  “For  Christ  is  the 
end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth” 
(Rom.  10:4).  “For  if  righteousness  come  by  the  law,  then 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain”  (Gal.  2:21).  It  was,  therefore,  an 
intolerable  admixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  that  occa¬ 
sioned  this  epistle.  The  works  of  the  law  with  all  the  out¬ 
ward  signs  from  sacrifices  to  phylactories  could  not  express 
the  reality  of  the  gospel  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ.  But 
the  question  remained  as  to  how  the  Jewish  believer  could 
find  reality  in  anything  less  tangible  than  that  which  was  de¬ 
manded  under  the  law.  He  must  either  go  on  to  the  reality 
of  faith  in  Christ  or  remain  in  unbelief  concerning  His  per¬ 
son  and  work. 

Various  terms  are  used  to  characterize  the  epistle,  such 
as  practical,  elementary,  and  ethical.  Some  say  it  is  “not 
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doctrinal.”  Because  of  a  few  corresponding  passages  the 
epistle  is  spoken  of  as  parallel  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
or  is  compared  with  the  wisdom  literature  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  James  is  frequently  referred  to  as  legalistic.  These 
are  some  of  the  approaches  which  have  created  much  discus¬ 
sion  regarding  this  epistle.  Its  acceptance  into  the  canon 
was  delayed  to  a  late  date  largely  because  the  epistle  was 
considered  in  antipathy  to  Paul.  James  was  supposed  to  be 
loyal  to  Moses  and  therefore  legalistic.  The  few  references 
to  Christ  and  the  omission  of  usual  New  Testament  doc¬ 
trines  have  caused  the  criticism  that  the  epistles  lacks  the 
Christian  element,  and  that  the  aim  of  James  was  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Neither  the  terms  applied  to  the  epistle  nor  the  “legality” 
of  James  are  sufficient  grounds  on  which  to  interpret  the 
epistle.  The  Jews  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  were 
legalistic,  and  sought  reality  in  keeping  the  laws  of  Moses. 
The  message  aimed  to  instruct  the  victims  of  these  Judaizing 
tendencies.  The  Christian,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  should 
know  faith’s  reality:  not  the  reality  revealed  by  the  works 
of  the  law,  but  the  reality  of  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
The  former  is  found  in  observance  of  a  law;  the  latter  in 
trust  in  a  Person. 

The  book  opens  with  a  salutation  to  “the  twelve  tribes 
which  are  scattered  abroad.”  Neither  Christians  nor  un¬ 
believers  are  specifically  addressed,  though  the  tenor  of  the 
letter  aims  at  the  enlightenment  of  Jewish  believers.  James 
is  at  once  an  apologetic  for  the  Christian  faith,  and  polemic 
for  the  reality  of  that  faith.  The  first  three  chapters  com¬ 
prise  the  constructive  discussion  of  faith’s  reality.  James 
1:1-18  teaches  the  reality  of  faith  through  testing;  1:19- 
2:26,  the  reality  of  faith  by  works;  3:1-18,  the  reality  of 
faith  by  speech.  The  last  two  chapters  are  negative  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  teach  the  unreality  of  faith  if  speech  is  not  God- 
directed  (4:1-12);  if  works  are  not  wrought  in  the  light  of 
eternal  consequences  (4:13-5:6) ;  and  if  trial  is  not  tempered 
by  patience  (5:7-20). 
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The  temptations  which  came  to  the  brethren  of  James 
tried  their  faith  and  proved  it  to  be  real.  Faith  was  made 
evident  by  the  results  of  testing.  In  the  first  place  patience 
was  a  product  of  faith  in  the  crucible.  Paul  expresses  a 
like  sequence  when  he  recorded  that  tribulation  works  pa¬ 
tience  and  patience  experience.  Although  James  does  not 
mention  experience  he  emphasizes  the  fruit  of  experience, 
namely,  maturity  and  completeness  in  the  believer’s  life. 
Such  spiritual  growth  was  in  itself  a  badge  of  faith,  but  to 
take  trial  patiently  and  to  “count  it  all  joy”  made  an  unmis¬ 
takable  sign  that  the  work  of  God’s  saving  grace  had  been 
wrought. 

Verses  5-8  are  parenthetical  to  the  theme  of  verses  2-4. 
There  could  be  no  joy  or  patience  in  the  trial  of  faith  if  the 
wisdom  was  not  given  to  see  beyond  present  circumstances 
and  behold  the  outcome.  Children  endure  only  slight  testing 
because  they  cannot  see  far.  Likewise  believers  in  Christ 
need  wisdom  to  withstand  the  storm  of  trial  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  has  a  noble  purpose.  This  wisdom  is  a  gift 
rather  than  the  judgment  of  a  mature  man.  It  is  a  means 
of  appropriating  trials  that  the  Christian  might  become  ma¬ 
ture.  The  supply  of  wisdom  is  liberally  given  to  those  who 
ask  in  faith,  but  the  faith  of  the  petitioner  must  be  stable, 
unmixed  with  belief.  The  double-minded  man  who  wavers 
in  his  faith  will  not  receive  of  the  Lord.  Therefore,  the 
Christian  who  is  single-minded  in  his  faith  appropriates  the 
wisdom  necessary  to  produce  patience  in  the  face  of  trial, 
and  the  perfect  work  of  patience  is  the  maturity  of  the 
Christian.  Faith  is  real  because  it  is  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
ducing  maturity  and  completeness  in  the  Christian  life. 

The  blessing  which  the  Lord  promises  the  one  who  en¬ 
dures  temptation  is  another  evidence  of  faith’s  reality  (1:9- 
11).  The  “brother  of  low  degree”  has  cause  to  rejoice  be¬ 
cause  he  is  made  rich  in  faith  and  an  heir  of  the  kingdom. 
From  his  exalted  place  in  Christ  he  glories  in  the  panorama 
of  God’s  promises.  Faith’s  vista  is  an  evidence  of  its  reality. 
The  contrary  is  true,  however,  regarding  the  rich,  not  be- 
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cause  he  is  rich,  but  because  he  is  occupied  with  transitory 
things  of  this  life  rather  than  the  things  of  God.  That  man 
is  made  low  and  fades  away  in  his  way  as  grass  withered 
and  scorched  in  the  sun.  The  reality  of  faith  is  not  exhibited 
when  a  believer  is  occupied  with  transitory  things.  The 
temptation  to  discount  the  spiritual  and  exalt  the  worldly 
does  not  win  for  the  Christian  the  “crown  of  life.”  This  re¬ 
ward  is  promised  to  those  who  love  the  Lord  and  is  obtained 
by  the  one  who  is  tried  and  endures  temptation.  “The  crown 
of  life”  is  not  a  present  evidence  of  faith’s  reality,  but  will 
be  a  very  real  one  when  our  Lord  presents  the  reward  for 
every  man’s  work  when  He  comes  (Rev.  22:12). 

The  warning  is  given  (verses  13-18)  that  God  should 
not  be  accused  of  tempting  men.  He  does  not  tempt  anyone 
with  evil.  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  and  it  would 
be  contrary  to  His  holy  character  to  solicit  others  to  do  so. 
God  does  test  the  faith  of  His  servants  as  He  did  Abraham 
(Gen.  22),  but  it  is  a  proof  of  their  faith  and  not  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  sin.  The  bad  sense  in  which  man  is  tempted  is  the 
enticement  that  comes  from  his  own  lust.  The  emphatic 
exhortation  of  verse  16  is  to  avoid  the  beginning  of  sin.  The 
statement  of  verse  17  is  general,  and  may  point  to  the  obli¬ 
gation  a  Christian  has  to  live  a  life  of  faith,  but  probably 
refers  more  definitely  to  the  heavenly  grace  which  the  Father 
of  lights  provides  to  keep  His  own  from  sin  and  its  fruit. 
Man  wavers  (verse  6)  and  is  drawn  away  by  his  own  lust, 
but  God  who  is  unchangeable  has  begotten  us  with  the  word 
of  truth  in  order  that  we  should  be  a  “kind  of  firstfruits  of 
his  creatures.” 

The  testing  of  faith  proves  its  reality  by  making  Chris¬ 
tians  mature  and  complete;  by  bringing  a  blessing  to  those 
who  endure;  and  by  teaching  the  faithfulness  of  God  who 
answers  prayer  (verse  5),  who  keeps  His  promises  (verse 
6),  who  cannot  be  tempted  (verse  13),  who  does  not  tempt 
any  man  to  evil  (verse  13),  who  gives  every  good  gift  (verse 
17),  and  who  is  unchangeable  (verse  17). 

The  reality  of  faith  is  further  attested  by  the  works  of 
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faith  (James  1:19-2:26).  James  presents  the  evidence  under 
three  heads:  obedience  to  the  word  of  truth  (1:19-27),  im¬ 
partial  respect  for  all  men  (2:1-13),  and  the  action  of  faith 
(2:14-26).  The  exhortation  is  to  be  swift  to  hear  the  word 
of  truth,  and  to  receive  the  engrafted  word  with  meekness. 
Stubborn  hearing  precludes  obedience,  and  makes  the  hearer 
forgetful  of  his  duty.  Those  who  are  hearers  only  and  are 
not  “doers  of  the  word”  deceive  themselves.  There  is  as 
little  reality  in  such  faith  as  there  is  in  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  looks  at  his  face  in  a  glass  and  straightway  for¬ 
gets  “what  manner  of  man  he  was.”  Those  who  seem  to  be 
religious,  but  who  deceive  themselves  in  this  way,  and  who 
do  not  bridle  their  tongues,  have  a  vain  religion..  Pure  re¬ 
ligion  is  before  God  rather  than  before  men.  It  is  the 
obedience  of  those  who  are  begotten  with  the  word  of  truth 
in  doing  the  word  that  has  been  engrafted.  Such  faith  testi¬ 
fies  to  its  own  reality. 

The  Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad  not 
only  needed  to  be  warned  of  the  vanity  of  hearing  the  word 
apart  from  obedience,  but  also  needed  to  be  advised  in  their 
appraisal  of  people.  Pharisaism  encouraged  respect  of  per¬ 
sons,  but  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.  The  partiality  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  exalted  and  the  lowly,  was  contrary  to  Christian  faith. 
James  therefore  asks,  “Do  not  they  blaspheme  that  worthy 
name  by  the  which  ye  are  called?”  They  had  failed  under 
the  royal  law,  but  their  faith  should  be  exhibited  by  so 
speaking  and  doing  “as  they  that  shall  be  judged  by  the  law 
of  liberty”  (2:12). 

In  verses  14-16  the  evidence  of  faith's  reality  is  based 
on  good  works.  The  subject  of  these  verses  is  not  works  as 
a  means  of  grace,  but  rather  grace  as  a  means  of  works. 
Faith  without  works  is  dead  because  it  is  alone,  but  works 
are  here  considered  as  a  manifestation  of  faith  (verse  18). 
“For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without 
works  is  dead  also  (verse  26).  The  spirit  of  a  man  is  not 
seen,  but  the  living  body  attests  to  its  reality.  Likewise, 
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works  indicate  a  living  faith.  The  question  of  verse  14  does 
not  cast  a  shadow  on  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace 
through  faith  in  Christ,  but  on  the  contrary  makes  it  clear 
that  the  knowledge  of  Christ  as  Savior  does  not  in  itself  con¬ 
stitute  saving  faith.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  19th  verse 
where  the  devils  are  said  to  believe  in  God  in  the  sense  that 
they  have  a  knowledge  of  Him,  but  not  in  the  sense  that 
they  acknowledge  Him  as  their  God.  The  Christian’s  faith 
is  not  a  mere  knowledge  of  Christ,  but  an  acknowledgment 
of  Him  as  Lord  and  Savior.  The  faith,  therefore,  of  which 
our  Lord  is  Author  and  Finisher  is  not  a  dead  faith,  but  a 
work-producing  faith.  The  lives  of  Abraham  and  Rahab  are 
drawn  upon  to  illustrate  works  as  an  evidence  of  faith.  Both 
are  said  to  have  been  “justified  by  works”  (verses  21,  25). 
Nevertheless,  their  faith  was  the  living  fact,  and  other  Scrip¬ 
tures  testify  that  they  were  justified  by  faith.  Their  works 
merely  revealed  the  reality  of  their  faith. 

The  third  major  evidence  of  the  reality  of  faith  is  the 
way  a  man  speaks.  The  most  common  offense  is  the  offense 
of  words.  The  relationship  of  words  to  faith  is  the  same  as 
that  of  works  to  faith,  but  the  influence  of  words  and  their 
readiness  makes  them  a  conspicuous  barometer.  The  tongue 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  matter  it  controls,  like  the  bit 
in  the  horse’s  mouth  or  the  helm  of  a  ship.  “The  tongue  is 
a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity:  so  is  the  tongue  among  our  mem¬ 
bers;  that  it  defileth  the  whole  body,  and  setteth  on  fire  the 
course  of  nature”  (3:6).  It  is  also  spoken  of  as  one  thing 
no  man  can  tame.  The  duplicity  of  the  tongue  is  noted,  for 
the  same  tongue  is  used  to  bless  God  and  curse  men.  The 
tongue  of  the  man  of  faith  should  be  controlled,  and  blessing 
and  cursing  should  not  come  from  the  same  tongue.  That 
which  cannot  be  tamed  by  man  should  be  tamed  by  God.  A 
fountain  does  not  send  forth  sweet  and  bitter  water,  nor  a 
fig  tree  olive  berries,  nor  a  vine  figs;  therefore,  the  faith  of 
a  believer  should  be  attested  by  the  fruit  of  righteousness. 
Evil  speaking  is  from  the  strife  and  bitter  envy  of  the  heart 
and  manifests  an  earthly  wisdom.  “But  the  wisdom  that  is 
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from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to 
be  intreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partial¬ 
ity,  and  without  hypocrisy”  (3:17).  This  wisdom  is  assured 
to  the  believer  who  asks  of  God  in  faith  (See  Jas.  1:5).  For 
this  reason  faith’s  reality  is  revealed  in  a  man’s  conversation. 

The  emphasis  in  these  first  three  chapters  has  been  on 
the  chief  means  of  knowing  the  reality  of  faith.  The  reality 
that  comes  through  testing  is  especially  a  witness  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  believer,  and  only  as  joy  and  patience  are  manifested 
during  the  testing  is  it  an  evidence  to  others.  That  which  is 
revealed  through  good  works  and  right  speech  is  especially 
evident  to  others  and  is  a  testimony  to  the  Christian  only  as 
he  evaluates  his  obedience  to  the  word  of  truth.  James  thus 
deals  with  both  the  subjective  and  objective  aspects  of  faith’s 
reality  in  the  first  part  of  his  epistle. 

In  the  latter  part  which  includes  chapters  4  and  5,  the 
approach  is  negative  rather  than  positive.  The  errors  re¬ 
counted  in  these  chapters  expose  the  unreality  that  shrouds 
a  dead  faith.  Prominent  errors  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
reveal  the  hindrance  to  reality,  and  touches  in  converse 
order  the  major  points  of  the  first  three  chapters.  Chapter 
4  deals  with  the  unreality  of  faith  through  failure  in  speak¬ 
ing;  chapter  5:1-6,  with  the  unreality  of  faith  through  fail¬ 
ure  in  conduct;  and  chapter  5:7-20,  with  the  unreality  of 
faith  through  failure  during  trials. 

Chapter  4  opens  by  enumerating  sins  such  as  strife,  lust, 
murder,  and  greed.  All  these  were  practiced  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  what  they  desired  but  the  true  reason  they  have  not  is 
because  they  ask  not,  or  because  they  ask  amiss.  The  tongue 
could  be  used  to  ask  in  faith  according  to  the  will  of  God. 
They  found  no  reality  in  faith  but  rather  in  conformity  to 
the  methods  of  the  natural  man.  Their  friendship  was  with 
the  world,  their  enmity  with  God.  Worldliness  was  in  evi¬ 
dence  that  faith  was  not  real  to  them.  The  exhortation  is 
to  “humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord”  (verse  10), 
and  to  “submit  yourselves  therefore  to  God”  (verse  8)  who 
gives  grace  to  the  humble.  The  Lord  will  draw  nigh  to  those 
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who  make  His  presence  real  through  a  single-minded  faith. 
The  double-minded  are  impure  of  heart  and  are  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  Satan. 

Further  confusion  to  the  reality  of  faith  is  the  way  those 
addressed  spoke  evil  of  one  another.  Such  conduct  was 
against  the  Mosaic  law,  but  more  emphatically  contrary  to 
the  character  of  the  one  Lawgiver  “who  is  able  to  save  and 
destroy.”  Likewise  the  presumption  of  their  talk  regarding 
the  future  shows  lack  of  humility  as  well  as  lack  of  faith  in 
the  will  of  the  Lord. 

Verses  1-6  of  chapter  5  are  a  special  warning  to  the  rich 
because  of  their  deeds.  The  tenor  of  the  letter  would  suggest 
that  these  rich  men  professed  faith  in  Christ,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  charge  against  them  which  would  indicate  that 
faith  to  them  had  any  reality.  Their  failure  in  conduct  made 
faith  an  unreality. 

The  closing  verses  7-20  recur  to  the  theme  of  the  opening 
of  chapter  1.  The  trials  from  without  (verses  7-12),  from 
affliction*  and  sickness  (13-15),  and  the  trials  from  faults  and 
errors  in  departing  from  the  truth  make  faith  unreal  if  they 
are  not  met  with  patience,  and  the  prayer  of  faith.  Patience 
is  exhorted  because  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  drawing  nigh 
(7-9),  because  of  the  example  of  the  prophets  (verse  10), 
and  because  of  the  example  of  Job’s  enduring  patience  (verse 
11).  Such  patience  attests  to  the  reality  of  faith.  Likewise, 
prayer  is  an  evidence  of  faith’s  reality.  Verses  13-18  each 
mention  the  prayer  of  faith  as  a  means  of  meeting  trials  of 
affiction,  and  close  the  message  of  James  with  this  testi¬ 
mony  of  how  real  faith  is  manifested  in  the  “effectual  fervent 
prayer  of  the  righteous.” 

This  vital  message  to  the  Jewish  Christians  of  the  first 
century  is  exceedingly  apropos  to  Christian  life  in  our  own 
day.  Externalism  in  church  life  through  intense  organiza¬ 
tion  and  programs  is  no  substitute  for  the  outworking  of  a 
living  faith.  Christians  individually  seek  the  assurance  which 
faith’s  reality  gives  in  time  of  trial,  and  the  testimony  it 
bears  through  its  manifestation  in  conduct  and  speech.  Pro- 
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fessing  Christians  are  distinguished  from  true  Christians  by 
the  evidence  which  comes  from  faith  in  action.  Indeed,  the 
message  of  the  epistle  vigorously  attacks  these,  and  other 
faults  of  our  time. 

Morris  H.  Roach. 


Dallas,  Texas. 
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DR.  IRONSIDE  AND  THE  MOODY  CHURCH 

“That  Dr.  Ironside  is  the  ideal  pastor  for  Moody  Church 
is  finely  attested  by  the  following  excerpt  taken  from  one  of 
his  recent  sermons,  based  on  Eph.  1:3: 

“Please  note  what  Paul  says:  ‘He  hath  blessed  us.’  The 
Apostle  is  not  speaking  of  something  that  may  be  ours  when 
we  get  to  heaven,  but  something  that  is  ours,  here  and  now. 
I  have  been  blessed  with  every  spiritual  blessing  in  heavenly 
places  in  Christ  Jesus.  People  often  ask  me  if  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  ‘second  blessing’  yet.  Second  blessing?  I  gen¬ 
erally  say:  ‘Why,  I  am  somewhere  up  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  so  far  as  that  goes,  if  you  refer  to  experience;  but, 
actiuilly,  I  obtained  every  blessing  that  God  has  for  a  re¬ 
deemed  sinner  when  I  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’ 
.  .  .  It  is  one  thing  to  have  the  blessings;  it  is  another  thing 
to  appropriate  them.” 

— Chester  Mann,  Moody:  Winner  of  Souls,  p.  86. 
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Church  Music  in  History  and  Practice.  By  Winfred 

Douglas,  Mus.  Doc.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 

311  pp.  $3.00. 

“Church  Music  in  History  and  Practice”  is  well  named 
and  the  material  presented  is  of  exceptional  value  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  whole  bibliography  of  sacred  music.  The 
objective  of  the  author  is  best  stated  by  himself  in  the  fore¬ 
word  :  I 

“In  preparing  the  work,  I  have  had  primarily  in  mind  the  I 
need  of  Clergy,  Seminarians,  and  Organists  to  learn  the  un¬ 
derlying  principles  of  musical  worship;  too  often  either  for¬ 
gotten,  or  never  acquired.  But  outside  of  these  groups,  ^hose 
relations  to  the  subject  is  professional  as  well  as  personal,  the 
book  may  appeal  to  that  very  large  public  whose  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  musicology  is  attested  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
titles  in  this  department  on  the  shelf-lists  of  our  public  and 
institutional  libraries.  Apart  from  highly  technical  publica¬ 
tions,  no  branch  of  musicological  study  has  suffered  such 
neglect  as  that  which  is  here  attempted.  The  book  traces  the 
relationship  between  worship  and  music  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  present  time.  Its  object  is 
not  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  music  as  an  art,  but  rather 
to  trace  the  development  of  Christian  liturgical  worship  and 
of  Christian  Hymns,  with  the  music  which  expressed  them  at 
significant  periods  of  Church  history,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
practical  and  intelligent  conclusions  regarding  the  present 
musical  worship  of  the  Church;  and  to  bring  out  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  composition,  the 
choice,  and  the  performance  of  liturgical  Church  Music  to¬ 
day.” 

This  book  is  not  only  of  that  high  order  and  value  which 
enlightens  and  satisfies  the  most  critical  reader,  but  will  en¬ 
dure  as  a  reference  book  in  musical  literature  for  years  to 
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come.  The  general  make-up  of  the  book  is  very  attractive, 
indeed. 

As  It  Was— So  Shall  It  Be.  By  A.  C.  Gaebelein,  D.D.  Pub¬ 
lication  Office  “Our  Hope,”  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

City.  190  pp.  $1.00. 

This  is  the  fifth  book  bearing  on  the  present  world  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  light  of  prophecy  which  Dr.  Gaebelein  has  written 
in  very  recent  years.  No  author  of  our  generation  is  better 
qualified  to  interpret  the  present  times  than  Dr.  Gaebelein. 
This  last  book,  as  the  others  of  this  series  have  been,  is  a 
distinct  contribution  to  worth-while  prophetic  studies.  The 
chapters  suggest  the  trend  of  the  discussion: 

Chapter  I,  Creation  and  Redemption;  Chapter  II,  The 
Testimony  of  Christ  Concerning  the  Age  Before  the  Flood; 
Chapter  III,  That  First  Age  and  Its  Development;  Chapter 
IV,  Enoch;  Chapter  V,  As  It  Was — So  Shall  It  Be;  Chapter 
VI,  The  Days  of  Noah;  Chapter  VII,  The  Evening;  Chapter 
VIII,  The  Night;  Chapter  IX,  The  Sunrise  and  the  Day 
Which  Follows. 

The  title  of  a  chapter  is  incapable  of  representing  all  that 
the  chapter  contains.  This  is  especially  true  of  this  book. 
Each  chapter  is  rich  with  a  vital  message.  Christians  as  well 
as  all  serious-minded  citizens  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
study  of  these  timely  pages.  We  quote  the  last  two  para¬ 
graphs  of  this  book : 

“Evening  and  Morning!  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so 
shall  it  be!  The  shadows  of  the  evening  of  our  age  are 
lengthening.  Rapidly  the  night  is  drawing  nigh.  God’s  peo¬ 
ple,  filled  with  that  hope  which  will  not  leave  ashamed,  lift 
up  their  heads,  for  their  redemption  draweth  nigh.  They 
wait  as  Enoch  waited.  ‘For  yet  a  little  while  and  He  that 
shall  come,  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry.’  What  a  glorious 
day  it  will  be  when  we  shall  be  face  to  face  with  Christ 
our  Saviour! 

“  ‘As  the  days  of  Noah  were,  so  shall  also  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  man  be’!  Self-secure,  filled  with  a  false  hope, 
with  eyes  blinded,  saying  ‘peace  and  safety,’  the  world,  the 
children  of  the  night,  dream  on  and  on,  till  the  night  over¬ 
takes  them.  The  door  of  the  ark  is  still  open.  It  is  still  true, 
‘I  am  the  door:  by  Me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be 
saved.’  ” 
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A  Mighty  Winner  op  Souls.  By  Frank  Grenville  Beardslev 

Society,  7  West  45th  St.,  New 
York  City.  192  pp.  $1.50. 

rt  H  and  significant  that  during  the  year  of 

7  Ut*  centennial  a  book  should  appear  which  sets 

forth  the  facts  concerning  the  great  evangelist,  Dr.  Charles 
G.  Penney ,  who  preceded  Moody  by  one  generation.  Dr 
Beardsley  has  undertaken  in  small  space  to  present  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Dr.  Finney  and  to  evaluate  in  some  measure  the 
doctrine  which  he  preached.  The  result  is  a  small  volume 
which  will  be  exceedingly  helpful  to  all  students  of  and  shar¬ 
ers  in  evangelistic  work.  It  is  not  probable  that  Dr.  Beards¬ 
ley  has  reported  the  beliefs  which  Dr.  Finney  held  with  a 
promulgation,  but  rather  to  give  an  accurate 
report  of  this  great  man  and  his  work.  No  history  of  the 
Finney  revivals  and  of  his  later  work  as  theological  teacher 
and  college  president  could  be  presented  apart  from  the  re¬ 
ntal  of  some  of  these  teachings  which  characterized  Dr 
Finneys  ministry,  and  later  came  to  be  known  as  “Oberliri 


There  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  Dr.  Charles  G.  Finney 
was  raised  up  of  God  to  accomplish  a  mighty  work  which  at 
the  time  was  sorely  needed.  The  preaching  which  was  cur- 
rent  in  his  younger  days  was  almost  fatalistic  and  great 
spiritual  dearth  had  come  upon  the  people  as  they  had  been 
led  by  the  preachers  to  think  almost  wholly  in  the  terms  of 
election  and  predestination.  Dr.  Finney  had  no  theological 
training  and  constantly  disagreed  with  those  who  had.  Even 
in  his  systematic  theology,  he  has  avoided  the  quotation  of 
any  peraon  who  would  corroborate  his  opinions.  He  devel¬ 
oped  his  own  system  of  theology,  based  upon  reason,  and 
emphasiz^  man  s  fr^  will  far  beyond  the  usual  boundaries 
of  Armmiamsm.  This  at  once  became  a  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum  to  the  opposite  extreme  from  that  which  was  current  in 
bis  day,  and,  while  the  Finney  doctrine  could  not  always  be 
sustained  by  the  Scriptures,  the  effect  was  that  of  an  appeal 
to  the  wills  of  men  and  in  such  power  as  to  turn  multitudes 
from  darkness  to  light.  There  was  much  so-called  “backslid- 
ing  among  his  converts  as  is  true  of  all  Arminian  efforts 
which  develop  emotionalism  and  depend  upon  human  im¬ 
pulse.  This  mighty  wave  of  spiritual  interest  served  to 
Icwsen  the  pains  of  death”  which  a  dead  Hypercalvinism 

generation,  D.  L.  Moody  was  used 
of  God  to  s^ng  evangelistic  doctrine  back  to  a  moderate 
Galvimsm  which  is  more  Biblical  and  more  fruitful. 
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This  volume  is  timely.  No  preacher  is  called  upon  to  imi¬ 
tate  or  duplicate  Dr.  Charles  G.  Finney,  but  all  should  know 
of  the  blessings  which  came  through  this  unique  and  lonely 
servant  of  God.  This  book  is  highly  commended. 

Professor  W.  M.  Aldrich 

Shall  Never  Perish.  By  J.  F.  Strombeck.  The  American 

Bible  Conference  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  259  pp. 

Price,  $1. 

Shall  Never  Perish  is  a  dispassionate,  clear,  concise,  yet 
remarkably  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the 
security  of  the  believer.  Italics  serve  to  enforce  its  conclu¬ 
sions  and  to  aid  its  summaries.  It  is  an  exceptionally  read¬ 
able  and  well-edited  book.  While  displaying  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  field  of  inquiry  involved,  the  treatment  shows  marks  of 
real  originality,  in  some  cases  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  originality  with  which  one  may  be  inclined  to  disagree, 
while  at  the  same  time  agreeing  that  the  passage  cannot  mean 
what  the  “Arminian”  would  have  it  mean. 

Mr.  Strombeck’s  exposition  and  defense  of  salvation  and 
safekeeping  by  God  alone  comes  as  a  spiritual  tonic.  It  lifts 
the  eyes  of  the  soul  away  from  self  to  the  unchanging  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  Eternal  God  our  Redeemer.  The  fundamental 
postulates  of  Shall  Never  Perish  strike  a  deep  responsive 
chord  in  the  believing  heart.  Revelation  is  placed  as  the  final 
Arbiter.  Reason  and  experience  are  held  as  valid  only  inso¬ 
far  as  they  conform  to  the  Word  of  God.  The  infinite,  un¬ 
changeable  and  humanly  unapproachable  holiness  of  God  and 
His  boundless  love  and  grace  are  shown  to  meet  and  be  mag¬ 
nified  in  the  Cross  of  Christ,  interpreted  to  be  a  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  the  nature  of  forensic  substitution.  Human  merit 
is  excluded  as  a  ground  of  either  obtaining  or  retaining  sal¬ 
vation. 

Mr.  Strombeck  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  Scripture  is 
of  no  private  interpretation,  consequently  begins  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  security  of  the  believer  by  showing  that  other 
doctrines  supported  by  key  Scriptures  invariably  bear  out  the 
teaching  of  security. 

The  question  of  the  relation  between  security  and  godly 
living  next  receives  treatment.  Mr.  Strombeck  ably  proves 
that  antinomianism  is  not  a  result  of  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  grace,  but  a  perversion  of  it,  for  the 
grace  which  brings  salvation  likewise  teaches  how  to  live,  and 
that  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  fully  appre- 
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ciated  only  in  realizing  God's  purpose  and  power  to  keep,  con¬ 
strains  to  holy  living. 

About  fifty-eight  pages  are  devoted  to  answering  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  doctrine  of  security.  These  are  handled  in 
a  masterful  fashion. 

A  section  is  devoted  to  the  relation  between  that  “Armin- 
ianism”  which  allows  the  principle  of  human  merit  to  become 
in  some  measure  a  factor  in  salvation  and  that  modernism 
which  makes  salvation  largely  if  not  entirely  a  matter  of  self¬ 
effort.  This  discussion  rightly  points  out  the  danger  of  al¬ 
lowing  legalistic  human  merit  to  pervert  the  grace  of  God 
and  shows  that  once  the  principle  of  self-help  is  allowed  to 
detract  in  the  least  way  from  the  finished  work  of  Christ  and 
the  saving  work  of  God  that  it  opens  the  door  for  greater 
denial  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Cross  and  for  greater  reliance 
upon  good  works  for  salvation. 

The  book  fittingly  closes  with  an  appeal  for  clear  teaching 
of  the  grace  of  God. 

Mr.  Strombeck  seems  to  involve  himself  in  unnecessary 
difficulty  in  the  matter  of  the  human  will  by  accepting  as 
true  the  definition  “a  free  moral  agent  is  a  being  capable  of 
those  actions  .  .  .  which  can  properly  be  denominated  good  or 
evil  in  a  moral  sense"  and  then  proceeding  apparently  on  the 
assumption  that  freedom  of  the  will  consists  in  the  power  of 
contrary  choice  between  good  and  evil  'plus  ability  to  carry 
out  one’s  volitions. 

He  points  out  that  man  is  not  a  free  moral  agent  with 
respect  to  doing  good  (p.  161),  whereas  with  respect  to  ac¬ 
cepting  or  rejecting  Christ  God  gave  man  a  second  freedom 
of  will  (p.  163,  bottom).  Agreed  that  man  is  unable  to  do 
good  because  of  his  fallen,  helpless  condition,  and  agree  we 
must,  likewise,  that  God  is  unable  to  sin  because  of  His  holy, 
impeccable  nature,  but  no  one  would  dare  deny  freedom  of 
will  to  God,  although  in  the  moral  realm  He  has  not  the 
power  of  contrary  choice,  i.  e..  He  cannot  choose  to  do  evil. 
The  fault  lies,  then,  in  the  understanding  of  what  a  free 
moral  agent  really  is.  He  is  one  having  the  ability  to  act  in 
accordance  with  his  own  nature;  in  the  case  of  man  to  will 
and  to  do  in  consonance  with  his  fallen,  corrupted  nature, 
and  in  the  case  of  God  to  act  in  accordance  with  His  sinless 
nature.  Consequently,  man  is  free  even  in  his  fallen  estate 
in  that  his  acts  are  voluntary,  uncoerced  by  outside  agency, 
but  his  volition  is  to  sin,  because  his  will  is  inclined  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  nature.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Satanic 
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energizing  of  the  unregenerate  it  is  not  a  case  of  coercion  but 
of  fallen  allegiance  of  beings  who  love  darkness  rather  than 
light.  The  difficulty  has  arisen  from  an  “Arminian”  defini¬ 
tion  of  will  making  freedom  consist  in  a  state  of  volitional 
equilibrium  in  which  the  will  is  neither  inclined  to  good  or 
evil  but  free  to  choose  either,  rather  than  the  Calvinistic,  not 
to  say  Scriptural,  definition,  which  makes  freedom  consist 
solely  in  the  power  of  self-motion  or  spontaneous  self-deter¬ 
mination.  Such  a  definition  makes  man  properly  a  free  moral 
agent,  and  hence  responsible,  although  limited  in  his  freedom 
by  the  limitations  of  his  sin  nature.  Such  a  definition  obviates 
the  difficulty  of  first  describing  man  as  not  having  free  moral 
agency  (p.  161)  and  then  of  being  forced  to  say  that  God 
gave  man  “second  freedom  to  will  with  respect  to  His  Son.” 
Scripture  teaches  that  the  will  of  the  regenerate  has  been 
renewed,  but  there  is  no  revelation  to  the  effect  that  the  will 
of  the  unregenerate  is  renewed  in  order  that  they  may  or 
may  not  accept  Christ. 

The  conclusions,  however,  which  Mr.  Strombeck  reaches 
in  the  matter  of  the  will  are  valid  and  answer  a  weighty  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  believer’s  security.  As  the  unregenerate  is 
unable  to  will  to  do  good,  so  the  new  nature,  that  alone  which 
God  recognizes,  can  not  will  to  do  evil,  specifically,  can  not 
will  to  reject  Christ. 

The  believer  in  the  grace  of  God  will  read  Shall  Never 
Perish  with  a  sense  of  distinct  pleasure;  the  one  who  is  set 
against  the  truth  will  experience  great  difficulty  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  the  arguments  of  the  author. 

Multnomah  Bible  Institute, 

Portland,  Oregon. 

Professor  J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Heart  of  the  Christian  Faith.  By  Dr.  Frances  Shunk 

Downs.  American  Tract  Society,  New  York.  pp.  209. 

$1.50. 

The  present  volume  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  books  to 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  reviewer  in  recent  years.  It 
was  written  at  the  invitation  of  the  American  Tract  Society, 
in  competition  for  a  recent  prize. 

An  examination  of  the  book  will  reveal  that  it  deals  with 
every  important  doctrine  which  reason  might  expect  to  be 
included  in  one  volume  of  this  size,  not  simply  in  outline,  but 
in  detailed  though  concise  statement,  sufficiently  complete  to 
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explain  fully  without  misapprehension  the  doctrine  in  view. 
The  table  of  contents  reveals  the  progress  of  the  book: 
‘T.  The  Inspired  Book.  II.  The  Person  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  III.  The  Atoning  Cross.  IV.  The  Glorious  Resur¬ 
rection.  V.  The  Holy  Spirit  and  Man’s  Regeneration.  VI.  The 
Christian  Life  and  the  Christian  Church.  VII.  Things  to 
Come.” 

From  a  doctrinal  viewpoint,  the  volume  will  be  a  delight 
to  the  theologian,  a  source  of  illumination  to  the  layman.  It 
is  technically  correct  in  its  definition  of  doctrines,  irrefutably 
orthodox,  appealing  to  the  modern  mind,  possessing  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  a  legal  document,  due  in  part  to  the  author’s  legal 
experience.  The  language  is  simple,  and  is  characterized  by 
terse  sentences.  The  reader  will  be  astonished  to  review  the 
information  compacted  within  a  few  pages. 

Why  the  Cross?  By  Rev.  H.  E.  Guillebaud,  M.A.  The 

Inter-Varsity  Fellowship  of  Evangelical  Unions,  London. 

208  pp.  2s.  6d. 

This  most  admirable  treatment  of  the  important  subject 
of  the  death  of  Christ  is  included  in  one  volume.  Written 
from  the  apologetic  approach,  the  work  effectively  answers 
two  questions:  (1)  “Is  a  substitutionary  atonement  Chris¬ 
tian?”  and  (2)  “Is  substitution  immoral  or  incredible?” 

The  volume  has  been  produced  to  answer  the  popular  mis¬ 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement  which  have  had 
their  origin  in  liberal  theology  and  open  skepticism  of  mod¬ 
ern  philosophy.  The  author  proves  conclusively  from  the 
Scriptures  that  the  doctrine  of  substitution  is  ingrained  in 
true  Christianity,  the  consistent  teaching  of  the  Scriptures, 
reasonable  and  credible  in  itself,  and  in  perfect  harmony 
with  all  we  know  about  God.  The  discussion  is  characterized 
as  being  directly  to  the  point.  There  is  clear  logic  and  skill¬ 
ful  handling  of  intricate  points,  withal  in  a  simple  and  un¬ 
derstanding  way.  There  is  an  absence  of  unimportant  and 
irrelevant  material.  The  author  leaves  no  alternative  for 
those  denying  the  substitutional  nature  of  the  atonement 
other  than  that  of  disregarding  the  Scriptures  altogether. 

As  a  source  of  material  for  those  dealing  directly  with 
inquiries  of  student  life,  and  with  the  larger  rebellion  against 
the  doctrine  of  substitutional  atonement,  this  volume  will 
prove  most  valuable  and  is  heartily  recommended. 

The  reviewer  cannot  commend  the  book  too  highly.  Minor 
criticisms  could  be  offered  in  some  particulars.  The  author 
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is  misled  apparently  by  the  English  word  inspiration  on  pp. 
13-14,  when  he  speaks  of  “this  in-breathing  of  God  into  these 
men  which  equipped  them  to  express  the  truth.”  Inspira¬ 
tion  properly  refers  to  the  product  rather  than  the  writers. 
The  author  does  not  fail  to  affirm  verbal  inspiration,  how¬ 
ever,  indicating  it  extends  to  the  very  words.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Christian  church,  the  reviewer  senses  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  distinctive  truth  of  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  statement,  “The  Church  is*  an  organization,  but  it  is 
more  than  that;  it  is  an  organism”  (p.  177).  He  is  clear, 
however,  in  his  statement  that  the  body  of  Christ  includes 
only  the  saved,  whereas  the  organized  church  includes  some 
unsaved. 

The  chapter  on  “Things  To  Come”  is  probably  the  least 
helpful,  though  it  demonstrates  the  fairness  of  the  author  to 
opposing  views.  He  carefully  outlines  the  premillennial  view 
by  means  of  quotation  from  those  who  support  it,  as  opposed 
to  the  postmillennial  view,  which  he  seems  to  favor,  though 
he  makes  no  statement.  In  support  of  the  fact  that  premil- 
lennialism  does  not  deter  effective  gospel  preaching,  he  lists 
the  following  who  held  or  hold  this  view :  “Spurgeon,  Moody, 
Talmadge,  Gordon,  McIntosh,  Muller,  MacLaren,  Pierson, 
Moorehead,  Hudson  Taylor,  Chapman,  Torrey,  Biederwolf, 
F.  B.  Meyer,  Jowett,  Campbell  Morgan,  Charles  Erdman, 
Robert  E.  Speer”  (pp.  190-191). 

The  reviewer  commends  this  publication  without  hesita¬ 
tion  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  Christian  library  and  as 
meriting  a  close  study.  The  price  is  exceedingly  reasonable 
for  the  abundance  of  valuable  material  in  this  one  volume. 

Thou  Art  the  Christ:  A  Study  of  the  World’s  Re¬ 
deemer.  By  Rev.  Bert  Brower,  A.  M.,  Th.M.  Zonder- 

van  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  156  pp.  $1.00. 

A  compilation  of  twenty-one  sermons  are  included  in  this 
volume  by  the  pastor  of  the  Unity  Reformed  Church  of  Mus¬ 
kegon,  Michigan.  Beginning  with  the  theme,  “The  Promised 
Messiah,”  the  author  traces  the  span  of  revelation  concerning 
Christ  through  His  birth,  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  con¬ 
cluding  with  “The  Second  Coming.”  It  is  lucid  in  its  style, 
easily  readable,  and  interesting  in  its  movement. 

As  the  number  of  chapters  indicate,  each  subject  of  neces¬ 
sity  is  treated  in  brief.  This  inherent  difficulty  is  most  ob¬ 
vious  in  the  closing  treatment  of  “The  Reign  of  Christ,”  and 
“The  Second  Coming.”  Adopting  the  amillennial  view,  he 
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indicates  the  usual  belief  that  there  is  no  millennium,  that 
Christ  is  now  on  David’s  throne,  and  that  the  Second  Coming 
will  be  immediately  followed  by  final  judgment  of  all  in¬ 
dividuals.  To  these  views,  the  reviewer  would  take  excep¬ 
tion.  In  general,  the  volume  would  be  of  more  value  if  it 
had  been  less  expansive  and  more  intensive  in  its  treatment. 
The  author  is  to  be  commended  on  his  unswerving  loyalty  to 
the  person  of  Christ. 

The  Gospel  op  the  Cross.  By  Karl  Heim,  Ph.D.  Zonder- 
van  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  168  pp.  $1.00. 

A  second  volume  of  sermons  by  Karl  Heim,  as  translated 
by  John  Schmidt,  will  no  doubt  receive  a  wide  welcome  by 
Christian  readers.  The  work  is  characterized  by  conservative 
theology,  righ  imagery,  rapid  movement,  and  gripping  inter¬ 
est  that  makes  familiar  passages  of  Scripture  full  of  new 
color  and  significance. 

Some  readers  will  miss  the  more  doctrinal  approach  to 
the  title  of  the  book.  Its  essential  character  is  spiritual 
rather  than  doctrinal.  Its  primary  appeal  is  to  the  heart. 
This  is  most  significant  in  view  of  the  scholarship  of  the 
author.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  that  tedious  and  unin¬ 
teresting  complexity  that  so  often  characterizes  the  works  of 
great  minds.  Every  sermon  is  designed  to  appeal  to  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  head,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer, 
the  end  in  view  is  attained. 

A  total  of  eleven  sermons  are  included,  all  of  fine  quality. 
Some  of  the  more  striking  titles  are:  “Scorned  Love,”  “Our 
Missionary  Responsibility,”  “Victorious  Prayer,”  and  “The 
Unavoidable  God.”  Pastors  will  find  this  volume  a  fruitful 
field  for  inspirational  reading. 

Professor  C.  L.  Feinberg 

About  the  Old  Faith.  By  Henry  W.  Frost,  D.D.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  1937.  128  pp.  $1.25. 

Dr.  Frost  has  dealt  in  this  short  volume  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  truths  of  the  entire  Scriptures.  Under  fourteen  chap¬ 
ters — The  Godhead,  Christ,  Man,  Sin,  The  Scriptures,  Fun¬ 
damental  Doctrines,  The  Church,  Christian  Experiences, 
Christian  Privileges,  Christian  Service,  Vital  Topics,  The 
Unseen  World,  Prophecy,  and  The  Final  State — ^the  author 
discusses  some  eighty-six  topics.  The  writer  has  necessarily 
been  brief  and  the  book  is  a  model  of  condensation.  Since 
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Dr.  Frost  has  treated  such  a  great  number  of  themes  of  such 
wide  scope,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  some  differ¬ 
ences  of  view.  Throughout  his  work  the  writer  has  dis¬ 
played  a  fine  and  commendable  spirit  of  understanding  for 
the  views  of  others. 

The  reviewer  found  he  could  not  agree  with  the  author  on 
the  subject  of  the  Sabbath  (specifically,  paragraph  11  of  page 
61)  or  the  statement  on  page  119  with  regard  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  attitude  in  respect  to  Christ’s  Second  Coming,  in  which 
remark  the  author  concludes:  “the  watching  and  looking  for 
Christ  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  is  not  for  an  event 
which  may  occur  at  any  moment  of  time  but  rather,  of  one 
which  will  take  place  subsequent  to  certain  predicted  epi¬ 
sodes,  which  means  that  the  saints  are  to  look  for  Christ, 
not  directly,  but  indirectly,  that  is,  through  (italics  his)  the 
foretold  events  as  they  are  fulfilled.”  If  this  position  be 
true,  it  will  be  difficult  to  harmonize  it  with  the  statement 
of  Paul  in  Titus  2:11-14. 

The  book  is  intended  as  a  manual  for  young  Christians, 
but  will  be  found  beneficial  for  the  great  majority  of  present 
day  Church  members.  The  author  has  brought  to  the  study, 
not  only  a  reverent  attitude  toward  the  Scriptures,  but  an 
originality  and  clarity  of  expression  as  well. 

Abraham:  Recent  Discoveries  and  Hebrew  Origins.  By 

Sir  Leonard  Woolley.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 

York.  1936.  299  pp.  $3.00. 

Sir  Leonard  Woolley  is  an  outstanding  figure  in  the 
archaeological  world  of  our  day  and  has  spent  over  a  decade 
in  excavations  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  In  the  introduction  to 
this  work  the  writer,  after  discussing  the  documents  sup¬ 
posedly  underlying  the  Pentateuch,  notes:  “Such  are  the 
generally  accepted  conclusions  of  Biblical  criticism.  I  have 
employed  them  here  without  question,  and  they  are  an  in¬ 
dispensable  instrument  for  establishing  the  authority  of  the 
Biblical  narrative.”  Needless  to  say,  the  author’s  unques¬ 
tioning  reliance  upon  “the  generally  accepted  conclusions  of 
Biblical  criticism”  has  served  to  vitiate  his  whole  work.  Let 
us  take  one  example.  At  the  outset  Woolley  (contrary  to  the 
belief  of  some  critics)  asserts  his  own  belief  in  the  existence 
of  Abraham.  At  the  end  of  his  book  the  writer,  in  discussing 
the  length  of  Abram’s  life  as  given  in  Genesis  25:7,  con¬ 
cludes:  “If  .  .  .  parallel  cases  justify  us  in  assuming  that 
Abram-Abraham  represents  not  less  than  three  (italics  his) 
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human  generations,  then  the  difficulty  of  the  Old  Testament 
chronology  disappears  and  the  unnatural  virility  of  a  cen¬ 
tenarian  ceases  to  be  a  stumbling-block ;  the  sum  total  of  even 
three  lives  could  satisfy  the  Biblical  record.”  In  a  footnote 
on  the  same  page  (p.  281)  he  continues:  “It  would  be  still 
better  satisfied  if  we  were  to  assume  five  generations  in  all, 
of  which  the  first  and  fifth  or  first,  third  and  fifth  bore  the 
same  name  Abram-Abraham.”  Why  not  assume  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  generations  while  the  assuming  is  good?  And  if  we  do 
assume  even  five  generations  what  happens  to  the  reality  of 
the  Abraham  of  the  Biblical  record? 

In  discussing  the  conversion  of  Abraham  (p.  190  ff.) 
Woolley  proceeds  along  the  same  lines  that  many  critics 
have:  seeking  to  establish  that  a  man  was  merely  a  product 
of  his  environment  and  never  did  anything  apart  from  it. 
True,  environment  has  its  place  of  importance,  but  must  we 
not  make  allowance  for  revelation?  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
on  the  last  page  of  the  book  the  writer  remarks:  “In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Abraham  and  in  that  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  re¬ 
counted  in  the  Old  Testament  we  can  watch  the  gradual  evo¬ 
lution  of  a  conception  of  God  to  which  Christian  and  Moslem 
are  alike  in  debt.” 

Justice  would  not  be  done  to  this  work,  however,  were 
we  not  to  speak  of  the  real  contribution  it  makes  to  the  life 
and  environment  of  Abraham.  The  author  masterfully,  in¬ 
terestingly,  and  clearly  depicts  for  us  from  his  wealth  of 
archaeological  material  the  highly  civilized  city  of  Ur  with 
the  condition  of  the  country,  its  temples,  worship,  gods, 
streets,  and  private  houses.  Woolley,  without  question,  makes 
Ur  live  before  us  again.  With  this  work,  then,  as  with  most 
that  are  based  on  higher  critical,  destructive  principles,  it  is 
best  to  accept  the  writer’s  findings  and  reject  his  conclusions, 
because  in  most  instances  the  latter  are  insufficiently  based 
upon  or  related  to  the  former. 

Professor  C.  A.  Nash 

Valiant  in  Fight.  By  B.  F.  C.  Atkinson.  The  Inter-Varsity 

Fellowship  of  Evangelical  Unions,  London.  216  pp.  2/  6. 

The  eight  chapters  of  this  book  are  an  expansion  of  in¬ 
formal  talks  given  by  the  author  at  the  Leaders’  Conference 
of  University  Evangelical  Unions  held  at  Leeds,  England,  in 
September,  1936.  The  title,  though  catching,  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  the  content  of  the  book,  for  its  successive  pages  unfold 
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the  history  of  organized  Christianity  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  down  to  the  present. 
This  history  is  not  presented  in  a  detailed  nor  technical  way, 
but  is  a  setting  forth  of  the  conflict  of  Christianity  with  foes 
both  within  and  without.  It  is  a  very  line  review  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  interestingly  written,  and  faithful 
in  interpretation.  We  could  wish  that  it  might  be  read  by 
every  Christian  of  today. 


Personal  Christianity.  By  W.  T.  Conner.  Zondervan 

Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  101  pp. 

$1.00. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Conner  has  dealt  with  some  of  the 
fundamental  themes  of  the  Christian  life  such  as  faith, 
prayer,  salvation,  repentance,  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc.  The  mes¬ 
sages  on  these  themes  deal  with  the  Christian  life  in  a  vital 
and  practical  way  and  were,  according  to  the  author’s  words, 
“given  at  different  places  and  on  different  occasions — some 
of  them,  many  times.”  The  prayerful  reading  of  these  ser¬ 
mons  would  be  especially  helpful  to  the  Christian.  One 
wishes,  however,  that  Dr.  Conner  had  presented  Christ  more 
clearly  as  “our  life”  living  in  and  manifesting  Himself 
through  the  believer. 


Sermons  on  Sin  and  Grace.  Henry  J.  Kuiper,  Editor. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

112  pp.  $1.00. 

This  volume  of  sermons  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  five 
volumes  based  upon  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  deals 
with  some  great  verities  of  the  Christian  faith  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  heads:  The  Christian’s  Only  Comfort  in  Life  and 
Death;  The  Knowledge  of  Our  Sins  and  Misery;  The  Origin 
and  Extent  of  Our  Misery;  Our  Guilt;  The  Cry  of  the  Sinner 
for  Deliverance;  Man’s  Only  and  All-Sufficient  Mediator; 
and  Saving  Faith.  The  book  is  a  setting  forth  of  Reformed 
theology  and  is  refreshing  in  its  adherence  to  the  great  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Scripture.  Adherents  to  the  Protestant  faith, 
of  whatever  form,  will  find  little  in  this  volume  with  which 
to  disagree.  It  is  a  book  suitable  alike  to  minister  and  lay¬ 
man  and  will  aid  greatly  in  establishing  its  readers  in  the 
faith. 
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Professor  M.  H.  Roach 

The  Education  That  Educates.  By  Marion  E.  Cady,  M.A. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  N.  Y.  260  pp.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  study  of  Hebrew  education  based  on  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  The  title  of  the  book  sets 
forth  one  of  the  main  theses  of  this  wonderfully  fine  presen¬ 
tation  of  an  education  that  fully  served  an  intensive  objec¬ 
tive  among  the  Hebrews  for  centuries.  Another  main  con¬ 
tention  is  that  this  education  could  most  profitably  be  adopted 
and  employed  in  present  day  education. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  educational  pursuits,  or 
studies,  or  evaluations,  here  is  a  volume  that  will  furnish 
most  valuable  instruction  and  downright  inspiration.  It  is 
to  be  enthusiastically  commended. 

Concerning  Preachers.  By  Josiah  Blake  Tidwell,  D.D., 

LL.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  N.  Y.  188  pp.  $1.50. 

Dr.  Tidwell  has  written  this  book  out  of  his  ripe  and  rich 
experience  as  an  instructor  of  hundreds  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry  at  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas. 

A  book  of  such  outstanding  merit  needs  no  extended  re¬ 
view.  *Tt  speaks  for  itself.”  More  than  once  books  have 
been  highly  recommended,  in  our  review  section,  to  ministers, 
especially  to  young  ministers ;  but  here  is  one  that  deals  with 
matters  of  greatest  importance  in  a  manner  needed  to  help 
and  inspire  in  pastoral  life  and  work. 

The  Great  Physician.  By  G.  Campbell  Morgan.  Fleming 

H.  Revell  Company.  400  pp.  $2.50. 

Those  who  enjoyed  Dr.  Morgan’s  addresses  in  this  country 
on  New  Testament  characters  will  want  to  read  the  entire 
series  of  fifty  printed  in  this  book.  With  characteristic 
power  and  helpfulness  he  describes  the  dealings  of  “The 
Great  Physician”  with  individuals.  The  viewpoint  is  that 
of  the  observer  watching  our  Lord  meet  the  common  need 
of  all,  but  with  a  method  suited  to  the  individual. 

“The  purpose  for  such  a  series  of  meditations  is  twofold. 
It  is  first  that  of  attempting  to  help  tliose  who  in  any  sense 
have  committed  to  them  the  cure  of  souls,  and  this,  of  course, 
means  preachers  and  teachers,  and  all  who  in  any  wise  are 
coming  into  contact  with  human  life  with  desire  to  lead  it  to 
the  place  of  healing  and  full  realisation.  ...  At  the  same 
time,  such  a  continued  study  will  constantly  have  in  it  the 
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possibility  of  helping  those  also  who  are  in  need  of  such 
healing’’  (pp.  2,  3). 

Fifty  Years  of  British  Theology.  By  John  Dickie.  T.  &  T. 

Clark,  Edinburgh.  125  pp.  $1.25. 

The  six  lectures  in  this  volume  were  given  a  year  ago  in 
Martin  Hall,  New  College,  Edinburgh  University,  under  the 
Gunning  Lectureship.  The  author  gives  in  retrospect  his 
personal  impressions  of  British  Theology  during  the  past 
fifty  years.  Biographical  sketches  and  book  reviews  are  used 
largely  in  presenting  the  material,  and  lend  much  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  volume.  The  lecture  topics  will  throw  light  on 
the  contents  of  the  book.  I.  Introduction,  and  John  Henry 
Newman;  II.  Dr.  James  Martineau;  III.  Brooke  Foss  West- 
cott  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn;  IV.  Robert  Flint;  V.  The  Re¬ 
action  to  German  Theology  (especially  in  Scotland) ; 
VI.  Other  Significant  Theologians,  mainly  Anglican,  and 
Baron  von  Hugel. 


Professor  C.  F.  Lincoln 

Christianity  and  Anti-Christianity  In  Their  Final  Con¬ 
flict.  By  Samuel  J.  Andrews,  D.D.  The  Bible  Institute 
Colportage  Association,  Chicago.  351  pp.  $1.25. 

The  sine  qua  mm  of  true  prophetic  teaching  is  that  it  must 
persistently  and  consistently  remain  Scriptural.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Written  Word  alone  presents  faithfully  the  fu¬ 
ture  purposes  of  God  and  of  Satan.  To  give  room  to  fancy 
or  to  human  wisdom  or  reasoning  is  fatal  in  prophetic  study. 
True  prophetic  teaching  stands  the  test  of  time  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  Scriptural. 

Of  such  genuine  and  dependable  character  is  Dr.  Samuel 
J.  Andrews’  classic  on  prophecy,  “Christianity  and  Anti- 
Christianity  in  their  Final  Conflict.” 

Lovers  of  sane  prophetic  teaching  should  be  thankful  that 
The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association  has  published  this 
remarkable  book  in  a  revised  and  popular  edition.  Its  mag¬ 
nificent  record  has  proven  its  unquestioned  value.  For  nearly 
forty  years  it  has  been  popular  as  a  guide  in  important 
phases  of  prophetic  study. 

The  book  is  in  four  parts.  Part  I.  presents  the  teaching 
of  the  Scripture  regarding  the  antichrist.  There  are  sections 
on  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospels,  and  the 
Epistles,  with  special  sections  on  the  teachings  of  Paul,  John, 
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Peter,  Jude,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Of  necessity  this 
division  is  limited  to  a  brief  survey.  However  the  treatment 
is  deeply  suggestive  and  serves  most  significantly  as  a  guide 
and  groundwork  for  more  exhaustive  investigation. 

Part  II.  sets  forth  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture  regard¬ 
ing  the  falling  away  of  the  professing  church.  The  scrip- 
tural  character  of  the  true  Church  is  set  forth  and  it  is 
properly  distinguished  from  the  Kingdom.  The  falling  away 
is  shown  in  the  faithlessness  of  the  church  to  Christ,  its 
Head,  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  its  conformity  to  the  world. 

The  above  are  shown  to  characterize  the  initial  stage  of 
the  falling  away  of  the  church.  In  Part  III.,  the  tendencies 
which  mark  the  apostacy  of  the  professing  church  of  our 
own  day  are  investigated  with  penetrating  spiritual  insight. 
Some  of  the  phases  of  modern  activity  which  are  discussed 
are:  The  Modern  Pantheistic  Philosophy,  Modern  Philosophy 
and  the  New  Christianity,  Modern  Biblical  Criticism,  Mod¬ 
ern  Science,  Modern  Literature  and  the  Periodical  Press, 
and  Christian  Socialism  and  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  ap¬ 
praisal  of  modern  day  apostacy  was  written  forty  years  ago. 
The  last  four  decades  have  proved'  how  correctly  Dr.  An¬ 
drews  judged  these  tendencies.  Today  the  examples  of  de¬ 
parture  from  Biblical  Truth  might  be  multiplied  by  the  score 
and  the  brazen  antichristian  nature  of  the  falling  away  is 
blacker,  more  satanic  and  more  worldly. 

Part  IV.  deals  with  the  ultimate  phases  of  the  apostacy 
of  the  professing  church  and  the  future  manifestation  and 
domination  of  the  personal  antichrist  during  the  great  tribu¬ 
lation. 

One  cannot  fully  agree  with  all  the  details  of  a  book  cov¬ 
ering  so  wide  a  field  of  investigation,  but  heart,  and  mind, 
and  hope  respond  joyfully  to  its  great  central  message.  It 
well  merits  its  place  as  a  classic  in  prophetic  exposition. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Diefifenbacher 

Moscow  Over  Methodism.  By  Rev.  Rembert  Gilman  Smith, 

D.D.,  Sometime  Prof,  of  the  History  of  Methodism  in 

Emory  College,  Georgia.  Published  by  author.  Pastor 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Afton,  Oklahoma. 

1936.  280  pp. 

Dr.  Smith  whose  opposition  to  the  radical  forces  in 
American  Methodism  was  partly  responsible  for  the  setback 
they  received  at  the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
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held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  last  year  has  in  this  book  brought 
together  an  imposing  array  of  facts  revealing  the  progress 
these  radical  forces  have  made  in  the  Annual  and  General 
Conferences,  the  Methodist  publications,  and  among  Metho¬ 
dist  youth,  and  the  bishops,  in  both  the  Northern  and  South¬ 
ern  Churches.  He  records  here  also  the  resistance  of  the 
laymen,  the  alarm  of  patriotic  organizations,  and  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Forward  Movement  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Clergymen  and  Laymen  at  Ashville,  N.  C.,  in 
August,  1936. 

A  large  part  of  radical  propaganda  he  traces  to  the 
Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service.  The  last  chapter 
announces  his  foundation  of  an  agressive  counter  movement, 
the  Methodist  League  against  Communism,  Fascism,  and 
Unpatriotic  Pacifism. 

This  book  is  bound  to  meet  with  a  variety  of  reactions, 
since  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  a  tendency  which  has 
already  permeated  the  visible  church,  especially  Methodism, 
to  a  tremendous  degree.  One’s  reaction  will  be  measured 
largely  by  one’s  background,  political  and  theological.  Some 
will  hail  it  as  timely  and  patriotic.  Others  will  bitterly  op¬ 
pose  it  as  reactionary.  Others  will  resent  it  because  its  un¬ 
pleasant  facts  and  resultant  demand  for  action  disturb  their 
complacency,  and  make  them  think,  and  indicate  an  unpopu¬ 
lar  stand  on  a  vexing  question.  Still  others  who  welcome  the 
light  and  facts,  and  who  can  read  without  allowing  prejudices 
to  predispose  them  will  doubtless  find  their  knowledge  of  the 
present  situation,  especially  in  Methodism,  enlarged  and  a 
more  intelligent  attitude  made  possible. 

Dr.  Smith  believes  that  socialism,  state  socialism,  and 
communism  are  all  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles  as  well  as  to  the  Articles  of  Religion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Methodism,  especially  Article  Twenty-four  which  states 
definitely  that  “the  riches  and  goods  of  Christians  are  not 
common,  as  touching  the  right,  title,  and  possession  of  the 
same,  as  some  do  falsely  boast.”  He  contends  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  existing  social  evils  is  not  the  so-called  capital¬ 
istic  system,  but  “the  selfishness,  greed,  and  stupidity  of 
the  unregenerate,  or  the  backslidden  human  heart;  and  that 
a  change  of  system  will  not  insure  a  change  of  heart.  “The 
solution  that  Methodism,  when  true  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  has  always  offered,  and  offers  today, 
is  that  men  repent  of  their  illgotten  gains,  yield  themselves 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  regeneration  of  their  hearts  and 
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the  rectification  of  their  conduct  by  the  rules  of  love.”  With 
careful  meditation  in  other  connections  as  well  are  the  words 
of  Lincoln  quoted :  “I  am  not  so  much  concerned  to  have  God 
on  my  side,  as  I  am  to  be  on  God’s  side.” 

Our  Retreat  From  Modernism.  An  Autobiography  of 
Christian  Youth.  By  Dan  Gilbert,  LL.D.  Fundamental 
Truth  Publishers,  Findlay,  Ohio.  1936.  185  pp.  $1.00 

(U.  S.  A.) ;  paper,  $  .75. 

This  book  emphasizes  the  fact  that  modernism,  both  secu¬ 
lar  and  religious  is  fundamentally  an  attitude  of  mind  and 
heart,  experimental  and  materialistic  in  essence,  a  method  by 
which  certain  conclusions  are  arrived  at;  rather  than  a  “set 
of  beliefs,”  or  a  compilation  of  scientific  “discoveries,”  or  a 
series  of  logical  “implications.” 

It  shows  the  conclusions  to  which  this  “modern  temper” 
ultimately  drives  one:  God  becomes  “our  better  self,”  “the 
sum  total  of  natural  laws,”  or  a  sort  of  “mental  ‘filing  cabi¬ 
net,’  a  classified  composite  of  human  goodness.”  If  God  is 
such  “His  Son  cannot  be  more  than  a  human  who  personi¬ 
fied  human  goodness.”  “To  the  modernist  Jesus  was  the  Son 
of  God  in  the  sense  that  George  Washington  was  the  ‘father 
of  his  country’  ” ;  and  being  “the  child  of  His  benighted  age,” 
He  would  have  to  reconstruct  His  ideas  of  social  economy, 
divorce,  etc.,  “if  He  were  here  today.”  The  social  gospel 
leads  to  the  quenching  of  “the  milk  of  human  kindness,”  and 
to  the  enthronement  of  force  in  a  “totalitarian  State”  in 
which  “unselfishness  and  charity  will  abound  everywhere, 
except  within  the  hearts  of  men.”  Moral  anarchism  (called 
by  some  “experimental  morality”)  is  the  inevitable  end  to 
which  one  is  carried  by  this  irresistible  tide,  which  cannot 
even  be  stemmed  by  such  masterful  effort  by  one  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  modernism  but  not  willing  to  go  the  whole 
way  as  Walter  Lippmann’s  Preface  to  Morals. 

The  retreat  from  such  conclusions  did  not  come  by  reason¬ 
ing  or  argument,  helpful  as  these  are  in  their  place.  But  it 
came  by  a  complete  change  of  attitude.  “When  we  renounced 
the  modernist  state  of  mind  and  heart,  born  of  sin  and 
nurtured  in  conceit,  we  were  not  long  in  finding  Him  who 
is,  for  those  lost  in  modernism  as  for  all  other  men,  the 
Way  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.” 

This  trenchant  indictment  of  modernism  should  be  very 
effective  in  warning  those  ignorant  of  its  insidious  poison, 
and  even,  by  God’s  grace,  of  turning  some  who  have  not  yet 
imbibed  a  lethal  dose. 
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